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The special cut paper pattern designs, which have proved 
to be #0 popular a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have been resumed for the season. 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
most select Paris designa. 
standard size only 


The patterns are made in one 
An order coupon with prices and fur- 
ther details will be found on page 166. 








VEN “THE COLDEST WEATHER IN TWEN- 
ty-seven years” brought some compensations with 
it. In the first place, while it is a perennial joy 
to talk about the weather, there is an existing pre- 

judice against doing so. We forswear the habit from 
time to time, but we can never quite give up apologetic 
returns toit. When therefore the thermometer does such 
violent gymnastics that it simply must be noticed, it is a 
comfort to be able to do so without the usual deprecatory 
air. 

Among the compensations which a cold snap brings is 
one which is a paradox. The colder the weather, the 
warmer grow people's hearts. It is not simply that purse- 
strings are loosened by pity for the suffering poor. Some- 
thing else happens, which one need not visit the charitable 
societies to discover. It is a thawing out of the cold in- 
difference of ordinary city life. On one of those freezing 
stinging days, not soon to be forgotten, one had only to 
enter a crowded car to be convinced of this. Generally 
every cranny of such a car is filled with unadulterated 
crossness. People fairly glare when they are pushed and 
prodded and stepped upon. A new-comer, edging his 
way into the car, is made to feel like a criminal 

During the cold snap—which might better be called a 
cold grip, from its tenacity—everything was different. 
Nobody had the heart to even look coldly at new-comers, 
who were already half frozen. If the car was packed, 
those near the door simply squeezed themselves a little 
tighter into the central mass, and pulled the late arrivals 
within shelter. Everybody laughed; everybody was will- 
ing to do a good turn for somebody else. People who 
ordinarily go about the streets looking, as the French say, 
as amiable as the door of a prison, actually spoke sympa- 
thetically to conductors and motormen. The compensa- 
tion was scarcely adequate to the suffering, but it meant 
a good deal. 


try. When it reaches a city, it make it unwieldy, 

grotesque, fantastic. When a city is locked in the 
grip of snow and ice there always comes an epidemic of 
fires, and people are burned and people are frozen almost 
side by side. Al) conditions are changed. Steamers are 
sheathed in ice; car-wheels are shod with snow; horses 
flounder hopelessly in drifts; steam manages to transform 
itself to ice; gas-pipes ‘‘ freeze up”; the butcher, the baker, 
and the morning paper do not come. The whole machin- 
ery of every-day life is out of gear. 

Comedy and tragedy come together at such times. A 
conservative estimate of the distress caused by the recent 
great cold stated that there were probably one hundred 
thousand persons in New York in need of help, and fully 
ten thousand persons who were starving. Coal was dis- 
tributed as rapidiy.eed as generously as was possible, but 
the wus was impeded by the wéather,ope dealer alone 
having three drivers almost frozen to death U. ne of the 
least severe days. An unusual sight was the #inday de- 
livery of coal at houses where such a thing had never 
before occurred. Fuel melted away as if by magic. 

As for the comedies of the season, they were innumer- 
able. The Ellis Opera Company had one experience 
which did not seem so funny at the time, but which has 
a humorous aspect in retrospect. The company left 
Boston on what was thought to be ample time to reach 
Philadelphia and get ready for a performance of ‘‘Car- 
men” at2p.m. But the weather clerk, not having been 
notified of the Ellis plans, naturally failed to let the 
company know what he proposed doing himself. Conse- 
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quently the storm plunged the railroad systems, opera 
company and all, into all sorts of trouble, and it was after 
two o’clock when the singers reached the Quaker City. 
In the mean time, on the theory that no company meunt 
no audience, the doors of the Academy had not been 
opened, and the throng on the sidewalk stamped and beat 
upon the doors in alternate rage and shivers. When the 
company finally appeared at the back door the audience 
was admitted at the front, but the music did not arrive 
until four o'clock, so that it was early evening before this 
memorable matinée came to an end. 


HE PENITENTIAL SEASON HAS COME. IF, 
T however, there were really a chorus of sighs as 

the curtain fell after Mardi- gras, some of those 
sighs were of relief. Lent seems to have its own peculiar 
attractions. The exodus to sunny shores and summer 
seas began a monthago. Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, 
with a party of friends, are cruising in the Mediterranean 
on their yacht, the Nourmahal. New York society is scat- 
tered to the four corners of the earth. Judging, however, 
from the lugubrious reports which come from Italy, the 
American contingent there is smaller than usual. Hotel- 
keepers from Milan to Naples are lamenting, and they 
have actually planned a convention to be held in Rome, 
where the catastrophe may be discussed and a remedy 
suggested. Plenty of Americans will have a secret feel- 
ing of satisfaction over the discovery by the Italian land- 
lords that the goose which lays the golden egg may pos- 
sibly migrate to other lands. 


FTER THE NEW YORK SOJOURNERS IN 
A Europe, Asia, and Africa, a8 well as those on the 
seas which roll between, have all been reckoned 
up, there is nevertheless a remnant at home. If any one 
fancies that this staying at home means a sort of hiberna- 
tion for society women, he should see the schedule of their 
regular engagements. In the first place, instead of put- 
ting on sackcloth and sitting down to mournful medita- 
tion, they devote many of their Lenten hours to charity. 
There are sewing-clusses by the dozen for the benefit of 
nurseries and hospitals. There are fairs and teas for vari- 
ous charitable purposes. Above all, Lent is the season 
when a society woman studies. She goes to lectures, talks, 
classes; she reads, hears plenty of music, visits the gal- 
leries, and brushes up in the lines with which a cultivated 
woman should be familiar. She also plans and secures 
her spring and summer wardrobes, joins various card 
clubs, musical clubs, and luncheon clubs, such as the one 
which meets first at Mrs. Almeric Paget's house. 

Finally she hails with enthusiasm the opening of the 
season of exercise and sport—a season which, beginning 
in February and continuing until December, gives her the 
health and poise she needs to carry her through the whirl 
of the next ten weeks. The Knickerbocker Riding Club, 
the various Badminton clubs, the Bowling Club, and 
skating, in doors and out, give her plenty of exercise even 
in town, while at the various country places there are gen- 
erally hunting, and, in all except very snowy weather, 
golf for the devotees of the game. 


which comes from Paris in regard to the International 

Beauty Show to be held there during the latter part 
of March. It is said that a number of American women 
enjoying a social position in the French capital will enter 
the competition for the $1000 prize. Beauty shows have 
been held in many large cities, but they have not included 
American society women among the candidates for the 
prize. Cable despatches state that Mrs. George Law of 
New York and Mrs. Collins of Boston have already de- 
cided to enter, and that other American women may fol- 
low their example. Sarah Bernhardt is to be the presi- 
dent of the jury. She seems to think that the entrance of 
women of fashion may discourage other candidates, for 
she assures the latter that ‘‘a peasant girl will have the 
same chance as a patrician of winning the 5000-francs 
prize.” The jury will include painters, sculptors, poets, 
and dress - designers—a catholic combination whose deci- 
sion should mean everything—or nothing. 


ig IS RATHER AN UNUSUAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


ways of turning an honest penny, and there their 

opportunities ended. There were sewing, teach- 
ing, domestic service—well, the list could be told off on 
the fingers of one band. To-day a Briareus with his hun- 
dred hands would scarcely have fingers enough to go 
around. At the woman’s exchanges it seems as if some 
one is continually discovering a new path to a livelihood. 
Even the managers, seasoned as they are by a long expe- 
rience in this line, are often amazed at the ingenious, and 
sometimes ingenuous, plans for capturing the dollar which 
women once found so elusive. 

One young woman has recently worked up quite a 
business in exercising dogs. She charges a fixed price 
per hour, has a book in which she records her now nu- 
merous appointments, and, being an excellent walker, she 
says that, aside from the pleasing conscic that they 
are profitable, she really enjoys her promenades. A more 
recent applicant at one of the exchanges announced that 
she wanted to wash pet cats! She said that she was par- 
ticularly fond of cats, and as they ought to be washed, she 
thought her offer might fill a want which would prove to 
be real, even if it had not been long felt. Two or three 
young women write verses to order—verses of the kind 
which may be described as dinner poetry; rhymes with a 
personal flavor, familiar features of many social functions. 

A country girl, whose accomplishments in the dairy 
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line were not in demand in the city, happened to mention 
incidentally that she could handle a saw and hammer as 
exusily as most women manage a needle and thimble. She 
was soon engaged to teach a rich woman's smal! son, who 
had a yearning for carpenters’ tools, how to use them 
without danger to life and limb. It is a universal bless- 
ing that women are learning to put to use their own in- 
dividual talents or accomplishments. Once the girl who 
now wants to wash cats would have been spoiling tempers 
and dresses, and the country girl accustomed to a hammer 
and a saw would have been making impossible desserts. 
Truly the world grows not only better, but more sensible. 


of pictures will prove to be one of the landmarks in 

the history of painting in this country. It is a pity 
that every American who loves art, and loves his country 
too, could not have seen this collection, for it will proba- 
bly be a good many years before there will be another one 
as representative of much that is best in American art. 
A greater pity is that the collection could not be preserved 
in its entirety and placed in some public museum, to be 
enriched and enlarged by later additions. Of course 
there is consolation in the fact that groups of the pictures 
have gone to different places, where they will serve as 
nuclei around which to gather still other collections. 
This is notably true in regard to Chicago, which has 
secured some of the best works sold. But any one who 
saw the wonderful collection of canvases by George Inness 
—there were no less than thirty-nine splendid examples— 
together with the Wyants, Tryons, Homer Martins, and 
Winslow Homers, will not like to think of those groups 
being dispersed. Mr. Clark’s collection silenced, for the 
time being at least, the pessimists who decry what has 
been done by American painters. 


Te SALE OF THE CLARK COLLECTION 


the White House came to an end when President 

and Mrs. McKinley welcomed the members of Con- 
gress, Wednesday evening, February 8, at nine o'clock. 
This last reception included the largest representation of 
official society at the capital. Those who have the social 
affairs of this administration in charge have inaugurated 
the very attractive fashion of sounding a bugle-call to an- 
neunce the coming of the Presidential party down the 
stairway of the west.corridor. After this the Marine Band, 
which is far enough back in the conservatory to subdue 
the volume of sound, strikes up the old familiar ‘* Hail to 
the Chief.” 

A new idea to escape the ordeal of hand-shaking was 
adopted by Mrs. McKinley at this last reception. Cap- 
tain McCawley and Colonel Bingham came first, as escorts 
to the distinguished party, and the former carried an im- 
mense bouquet of fragrant white carnations, which he 
handed to Mrs. McKinley after she took her seat in the 
gold and blue chair to the right of the President. The 
rest of the line was composed of Mrs. Hobart, Miss Helen 
Hay, the beautiful daughter of the Secretary of State, who 
for the first time took the place of her mother. Mrs. Gage 
was absent; Mrs. Alger was in her usual place, and next 
her the wife of the Attorney-General, Mrs. Griggs, Miss 
Long, and Miss Wilson, constituting the receiving party. 
Mrs. McKinley’s gown of black velvet was superbly 
trimmed in Venetian point, with jet ornaments pirouetted 
with steel arranged at intervals over the curved flounces, 
The bodice was high and the sleeves long (Mrs. McKinley 
has not worn a décolleté or sleeveless gown at any of her 
receptions). The same effect of trimming was repeated 
on the front of the bodice with white lace and jet. 

The floral decorations were composed of masses of hya- 
cinths in white, pink, and purple, blending with the high 
tropical plants in all the reception-rooms. 

The members of the diplomatic corps present were the 
British ambassador, the Russian ambassador, and his 
niece, Mile. Cassini; the Swiss minister and Madame Pio- 
da, who have recently returned from their native land; 
the Corean minister and Madame Pak Ye and their sons; 
the Belgian minister and the Countess de Lichtervelde 
and their son, Count Baudouin de Lichtervelde, who has 
just come from Belgium to act as attaché in the legation 
of which his father is minister. A number of prominent 
Senators and well-known Congressmen and their wives, 
with a brilliant invited company behind the line, were the 
guests of the occasion. 


Ti SEASON’S SERIES OF CARD LEVEES AT 


HE RELIEF OF THE MIND. 


Ir is a truism that the way to relieve the mind 
is to give it change of employment. Minds that 
have n busied with concealment are relieved 

oy confession or by being found out. Minds that have 
played too hard are refreshed by work. Minds that have 
worked too hard, by play. Minds that have been brood- 
ing over pecuniary losses are much helped by considera- 
tion of timely gains, and minds that have strained them- 
selves by trying overlong to retain their contents are 
sometimes eased by letting themselves out. But this last 
sort of relief has its hazards, and is not to be risked often 
or on small occasions. To be lasting it must be justified, 
and must follow the failure of more prudent measures. 
A mere lapse of patience results not in permanent relief 
at all, but in mischief. A good and conscientious person 
td ae: way to temper, and uses emphatic language 
served hot, is too likely to prepare for himself a painful 
season of repentance and remorse. To be irritable and 
let it out is worse than to be irritable and hold it in. 
There is no true relief to the mind in indulging irritation. 
Yet there is such a thing as righteous indignation, and 
there are times when free and eloquent expression of 
one’s feelings clears the air and sweetens one’s whole en- 
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vironment for days. Before attempting such expression 
one must be sure that the license for it has been issued. 
The circumstances, too, must have been favorable for an 
unusual accumulation of energy. There can be no relief 
worth talking about unless there has previously been cor- 
responding restraint. Petulant persons whose safety- 
valves fly open at the Sabie, eee can never hope 
to find a great moving force in indignation. They are like 
toy engines—built to look at, but not to do hard work, 
and especially designed not to burst. At the least strain 
** peep ” go their little whistles, and the extra steam — 
out in a white puff. Not of that construction was David 
the Psalmist, who has described the whole process of the 
accumulation of energy and its eventual relief: 


I was dumb with silence; I held my peace even from good; 
And my sorrow was stirred. 

My heart was hot within me; 

While I was musing the fire burned; 

Then spake I with my tongue. 


It must have been a fine discourse; a profound relief to 
David, and profitable for discipline to whomever heard it. 
Such discourses ought to do good at both ends. They 
should be timely, eloquent, and ie. They should not 
only relieve the speaker, but edify the audience. Then 
they are justified, and leave no remorse behind. 

It is much more prudent to relieve the mind at the cost 
of a third person than to break its vial of wrath on the 
head of the real disturber of its peace. Most of us, there- 
fore, follow that method more faithfully, or less so, accord- 
ing as discretion or audacity is our governing character- 
istic. To be incensed by the conduct of Jones and to go 
to Jones and tell him so may do some good, but it is a 
hazardous proceeding. Jones's conduct may be no busi- 
ness of ours whatever. To rate him for it may upset all 
our relations with him and change friendship to hostility. 
Moreover, we may have misjudged him and be wrong in 
our deductions, and in such a case it would be most awk- 
ward to have him know it. The method that accords 
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better with prudence, and with the practice of most of us, 
is to suppress our disapproval of Jones as long as we can, 
and when we can’t keep bottled any longer, go not to 
Jones, but to Smith or Robinson and unload on him. 
After such an unbottling it is still possible to maintain 
relations with Jones, and if it turns out that we have mis- 
udged him there is not so much embarrassment about 
king water. Some persons always follow this method, 
and find the greatest relief in it. Aunt Jane is such a 
person. She has pretty definite views of conduct and 
unusual intensity of feeling, and when doings come to her 
notice that she disapproves of she takes it to heart, and 
her disapproval sometimes takes such jon of her 
that it upsets all her enjoyment of life. Yet, strenuous as 
Aunt Jane is, she is not a very bold woman, and shrinks 
from rows and the castigation of sinners, and when her 
indignation reaches the point where she can’t bear it any 
longer she complains to Uncle Tom. The summer that 
Aunt Jane spent at Narragansett and was so scandalized 
by the affair between Mrs. ‘“e % young Tautog very 
nearly finished Uncle Tom. e liked the Scups; so 
did Aunt Jane. He disliked to see Flora Scup play 
so hard with Tautog, but for his part he looked on it as 
something that he could not help, so he took the most 
charitable and hopeful view that he could of it, and played 
piquet with Scup while Flora and Tautog were exchan- 
ging confidences. But Aunt Jane! Oh my! It seemed 
to take possession of her. When Tautog appeared on 
Saturday mornings she began to simmer, and she got 
madder and madder until he left on Monday night. And 
Uncle Tom, poor gentleman, led a hard life. When his 
hair began coming out that fall, he said it was because 
Aunt Jane boiled over on him so much in the summer. 
He is a sympathetic person, and when Aunt Jane de- 
nounced Tautog and Flora to him in the night-watches it 
would stir him so that he longed to sally out in his paja- 
mas and warn Tautog off the coast. But there was Scup, 
either unconcerned or bearing his misery so like a hero 
that no one could say for certain whether he was con- 
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scious of it. If he was blind it would have been cruel to 
enlighten him; if not, to precipitate a row would have 
a his load by so much the heavier. So Aunt Jane’s 
rage a consumed Uncle Thomas, and it was credit- 
able to his slow burning construction that he got through 
the summer at all. 
The trouble about this form of mental relief by resort 
to a third person is that there are elements of duplicit 
and backbiting in it, and also that over-indulgence in it 
fans the very flame it is designed to reduce. By dwelling 
upon discomposing incidents and reciting their iniquities 
one may aggravate one’s own displeasure. It is not the 
method recommended in Scripture. The counsel there 
gre is to approach the sinner himself—first alone; then, 
f necessary, with supplementary elders. But that method 
presupposes a church organization having jurisdiction in 
the premises, and with powers of discipline which the of- 
fenders respect. Whereas, in the case of Tautog and Flora 
Scup, there was no church and no elders to appeal to, the 
only organization having jurisdiction, and which the of- 
fenders regarded, being that very loose, unfeeling, and ir- 
responsible one called Society. Aunt Jane might have 
gone to Flora Scup, or to Tautog, or to both, and laid 
bare her feelings; but then what? There would have 
been no next step except a quarrel. She could not have 
summoned Rittenhouse Stoughton and Mrs. Bitoff-More 
as pillars of society to supplement her exhortation. They 
did not care as much for the Scups as she did; and far 
from having any disposition to meddle, the affair, in so 
far as they were cognizant of it, appealed to them merely 
as an opportune subject for conversation. So Aunt Jane, 
honest woman, boiled over on Uncle Tom. Uncle Tom’s 
hair came loose, and his brow developed new wrinkles; 
and what happened to the poor Scups is matter of history. 
It was a grievous pity; the more so because Aunt Jane 
had steam enough up to have done some good, if only it 
could have been rightly renee However, Aunt Jane 
survived the summer, and that was something. 
E. 8. Marri. 
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OUCET’S AT HALF PAST TEN OF A JAN- 
uary morning! All the “manikins” sitting 
about on the yeHow velvet cushions of the pray 
Louis XVL. salons, reading, chatting, watching 


a little child in a blue velvet slip playing hide- 
and-seek with herself, through what I suppose might be 








called the ‘‘ faded grace” of the winter models. Not 
much animation from outside at Doucet’s at half after ten 
of winter mornings! Alice and I this year, however, have 
determined to ‘‘ take time by the forelock.” as our friend 


uncertain in quotations used to say. Last year I went 
ee in the late winter, and consequently appeared 
in my first gown for the spring some five weeks or so be- 
fore the Grand Prix, after which, of course, everybody 
went away, and there was nothing more to appear at. In 
revenge I am starting this year in January. 

The great builders of gowns in the rush of the season 
remind me of a small one, unknown to fame, in the early 
days of Bar Harbor, who asked a woman I know if she 
would like her dress now, or at some “ previous time.” 
She said she thought she'd take it now! 

‘**An excellent principle for you,” some one said, to 
whom I mentioned my enterprising intentions. ‘‘ You 
know what's going to be worn.” Sol do. Why not profit 
by it? 


VERY WOMAN WHO WISHES TO BE SMART 
F will have this spring a cloth gown, as I have written 
you before. AJjl Doucet’s newest designs for street 
dresses—of which, by-the-way, the models are not yet 
even finished—seem to be made with boleros and bolero 
effects. The skirts are cut bias with linings separate, and 
are more collantes than ever, with as little fulness as pos- 
sible, and with flat backs. Thecloth dresses and all walk- 
ing dresses are principally made with straight skirts; that 
is to say, without tunics or any sort of double skirt. In 
this letter I am not going to say what will not be worn. 
Spring styles are built upon winter ones, and many pretty 
effects that have been popular through these last months 
will flit by in gauzy draperies through the next. This is 
simply to tell you what you will be safe in getting, after 
the very newest models [ have seen. 
All the shades of blues and tans and grays will be popu- 
or in cloth, — 
rer larly blue, and the effects 
(o va ty of this winter reappear in 
Ane Act stitching. That is to say, 
= where one saw a cut skirt 
with an attached ruffle, or 
an over-skirt of eccentric 
shape over little shaped 
ruffles,or a graduated tunic 
widening at the bottom, 
one sees the skirt in one 
piece, with some one of 
these themes stitched over 
it. As new vagaries in 
stitching as possible strike 
one’s eye, ‘‘the line” has 
been the great watchword 
of fashion all along, and it 
is evident that the orna- 
mentation of one’s frock 
should have some harmony 
with the most characteris- 
tic lines of one’s figure. 
Anything that accents the 
soft fall of drapery, for instance, that lengthens the waist- 
line, that continues an effect where it needs it, is appro- 
priate in fashion nowadays. 


CERTAIN AUTHORITY ON THE MODE MAIN- 
A tained stoutly the other day that the. principal 
change there ever was in fashion was in line. ‘ The 
best-dressed women always wear perfectly simple things,” 

















he suid, “and pretty much the same things. What they 
have studied and learned is suited to their style. They 
only change the lines. The waist-line is longer or shorter, 
pointed or round; the bust is accentuated, or the hips; the 
torso is straight—enjfin, that’s all there is in fashion!” 
One feels inclined to think this true when she hears 
the latest gossip over chiffons, and reads such an article 
as that on fashions in yesterday's Figaro, for instance. 
It alludes to the new inven- 
tion in corsets, whose influ- 
ence is certainly perceptible, 
though in my opinion it is 
not destined to create the 
revolution in woman’s dress- 
ing that its most enthusiastic 
partisans predict for it. 
Madame Gache-Sarrante is 
a woman physician of posi- 
tion, who has not only invent- 
ed a rational corset, but has 
made it such that les élégantes 
will wear it, which is more. 
Four or five of the best-dress- 
ed women on the stage, like 
Réjane, for instance, the wo- 
men who set the world’s 
fashions, have adopted it. 
That is enough for everybod 
to be talking about it. It 
treats the torso as a whole, 
corsets only the lower part of 
it, and consequently entirely 
suppresses any undue prom- 
inence below what would 
ordinarily be the waist-line. You can see at once that 
from a hygienic stand- point it supports just the part of a 
woman’s figure that needs to be supported, and leaves the 
rst delightfully free and supple; and what I consider 
ought to be thought a pontine s nerd stride forward is that 
a woman can now be fashionably dressed without neces- 
sarily having her body “‘ cribbed, cabined, and confined.” 


CURIOUS CORNER IN PARIS AT PRESENT 
A is Madame Gache-Sarrante’s consulting-room. No- 

thing of the /ingére about it as at Peeter’s, Leoty’s, 
or any of the — smart corsétiéres. The salon of a 
doctor & la mode, with any number of chic won.en sittin 
about waiting for the consulting-room door to be open 
and the welcome *‘‘ next,” which means their turn, and all 
day long carriages driving up, and the soft swish of trail- 
ing skirts through the halls as other women come to fill 
appointments; the doctor rushing about through it all as 
hurried as a popular physician in an epidemic of grip. 

It seems that numbers of women have gained extraor- 
dinarily in tone and strength through this rational dress- 
ing, and I have myself seen wonderful improvements 
in certain figures thereby. A stiff, short-waisted little 
person I know, somewhat inclined to embonpoint and 
crammed into her corset, became supple, graceful, elegant, 
through this transformation; but it does not suit every- 
body for style, whatever it may do for health. The latest 
fad is to have a silk jersey, made to order by some such 
house as Mizon, and exquisitely fitting, to wear under 
one’s tailor suit. The coat, then, may be as free as pos- 
sible. The skirt moulds one like a glove. 


HIS SHOWS "THE TENDENCIES OF THE 
T mode. Doucet and the other great houses are mak- 
ing some double-skirted models. But the new skirts 

will very largely be in one piece. Cloth and foulard are 
used together, and canvas and foulard. I saw a lovely blue 
canvas with stitched skirt, a bolero, long in front, rounded 
up on one side, made over a chemisette of foulard with 
white polka dots on a red ground. All the lower part ofa 
cloth bodice was of orange foulard, pleated in side pleats. 





OUR PARIS LETTER 


The cloth top was like one wide pleat, embroidered, fall- 
ing over it. Gowns with shawl effects and fringes will 
be very much worn, Taffetas, as well as foulards, will be 
seen, and paillettes will still flash on evening gowns. 

Waists must be made with the long line in front, such as 
Mile. Seé has given in the charming summer model from 
Doucet in the sketch with the wide collar. You will 
notice the long-waist, and the sort of receding line below 
the waist, precisely the effect given by this new invention 
in corsets of which I have been writing. Other women get 
it with the ordinary corset. The sketch is equally pretty 
in crépe de Chine, China silk, foulard—any soft summer 
fabric. The guipure collar, fastened on the left side, is 
closed by tiny bands of black velvet ribbon attached by 
gold buttons. Straw hat from Carlier, with bunch of 
camellias. 

The second sketch in foulard, also from Doucet, has a 
yoke crossed by an insertion of guipure, while the guipure 
down the front is bordered with a little ruffle of tulle lace. 
_ from Riboux, turned away from the face with fea- 
thers. 

You will remember my speaking of the white cloths 
that are so much worn now. I he seen them often 
since then for at homes in the demi-season. One of the 
most charming things of the sort worn lately was a 
pale rose cloth tailor-made corsage, the shape of that in 
the shirred sketch of this letter, but cut slightly away 
over a plissé of mousseline de soie of the same rose, 
and bordered on each side with a little ruche of mousse- 
line. The cloth —— covered with applications of 
English point on rose silk muslin. Long pleated cravat 
of the same at the throat. Sleeves of pli of mousseline 
de soie and insertion alternating. Pleated cravat of 
mousseline de soie at the 
throat, and all in the same 
tone, and delightfully dainty 
and young. 

Jetted ines we shall have 
always with us, I think, and 
with that in view I send an- 
other jetted corsage made 
with jet galloons, and a 
bertha of lace in the shape 
of a yoke edged with lace 
frills, with the pattern out- 
lined in jet beads, or, in other 
words, pearls, Hat of tulle, 
with a jet border, and veil of 
application, poised lightly, 
with ends, upon the crown. 


OME VERY CHARM- 
S ing gowns were seen at = 
Mile. Kann’s marriage. 
The bride wore white Maria 
Louise satin, edged with 7 
bouillons, over a plissé of 
mousseline de soie. The 
gown for the civil marriage 
was the model M. Rappetti 
draws for a first page for the 
Bazar, with vest of Pompadour embroidery, and revers 
of cream taffeta bordered with mousseline de soie bouil- 
lons. The mother’s dress for the church was of gray 
brocade, trimmed with chenille fringe of the same shade. 
A charming evening dress for the bride was of embroid- 
ered tulle in black, with straight skirt and décolleté cor- 
sage, trimmed with a drapery of three shades of rose panne 
knotted at the left side. An outside wrap was one of the 
prettiest things I have seen fora long time in Suéde cloth, 
trimmed with applications of the same color, and lined 
with old brocade in Pompadour tones. In front was a 
little shawl effect of the same color, ending at the waist, 
ished at the throat by a lace cravat. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS 








ETWEEN THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS AND 
the beginning of Lent more smart clothes are worn 
than at any other time of the year. It is, of course, 
the height of the social season in New York city, 
when there are numerous occasions to wear band- 

some clothes, when luncheons, receptions, dinners, the 
opera, and dances require good gowns. This year the 
gowns have been particularly superb, although there is an 
evident desire to have an air of simplicity about even the 
most elaborate costumes, The materials are more expen- 
sive than ever; the jewels and furs are superb; but the 
key-note of everything is simplicity —simple lines and 
no glaring effects in color schemes. The general appear- 
ance of any fashionable assemblage is therefore more har- 
monious than it has been for many years. For although 
the eye rests upon bright colors here and there in waists, or 
even in entire gowns, the thing that arrests the attention 
is not garish coloring and eccentric design, but the beauty 
of the jewels, the general effect of the gowns, and the 
superb quality of the furs. 

Cloth gowns, silk gowns, velvet gowns are all worn in 
the morning as well as in the afternoon, and even at the 
opera and the dances cloth is worn; the cloth covered with 
embroidery, but still none the less cloth. And while very 
much trimmed and ruffled silk costumes are out of place 
for wear in the morning, the black silk gowns that occa- 
sionally do duty for morning wear do not seem incongru- 
ous, because they are made in a very simple fashion. 

The different styles of head-gear are very marked at 
present—in fact, several new styles have apparently been 
introduced. It may be that women have been keepin 
back their best things until now, or else that the out-of- 
town people who make the country their home are in the 
city for the present, and consequently appear in the new 
things that they brought over or had imported last autumn. 


HE COLORINGS OF THE CLOTH COSTUMES 
T are beautiful, several different shades being fashion- 

able. There are two or three blues that are very 
good; some new shades of purple with a pinkish tinge— 
fot, however, ma- 
genta; every conceiv- 
able shade of gray, 
and some very good 
shades of tan; while 
there are as many 
black costumes as 
ever, relieved by the 
revers of contrasting 
color or by the bright 
trimmings. 

One of the smartest 
gowns that has recent- 
ly appeared is of the 
new shade of pinkish 
purple. The skirt fits 





very closely around 
Z the hips and back, and 
only flares a little 
around the feet. It is 
trimmed with two 
bands of the cloth 
stitched. These bands 
are put down the 
front and then turn 


and go around to the back. In itself this trimming is 
not new, but the way in which the bands are put on 
the skirt is distinctly novel. The jacket is short, and 
cut in rounded tabs, two at the back longer than those 
over the hips; these tabs are finished with a band of the 
cloth stitched in very close rows. The jacket buttons 
crosswise below the bust with very tiny buttons of crystal 


and loops of silk. The revers are in the scallop shape, and 
are faced with stitched uncut velvet of a pinkish purple 
of a much lighter shade. There is, too, a high flaring 
collar faced and stitched in the same way. The sleeves 
are of medium size and have flaring cuffs, around which 
are bands of the cloth with stitching. With this costume 
is worn a Waist of satin, of a shade between the facings 
and the cloth, covered 
with white polka 
dots of heavy white 
satin. This gown is 
exceedingly smart, 
and has been copied 
in black, in brown, 
andingray. In gray 
it is very effective. 
The facings are of a 
gray that is almost 
white, and on the 
gray skirt the rows 
of stitching are put 
just around the very 
edge ofthehem. The 
effect of such a gown 
as this is very long 
lines and a garment 
very —— fitting 
the figure. The jack- 
et is so short that it 
does not cut the fig- 
ure a3 a three-quarter- 
length coat is apt to 
do. The three-quar- 
ter-length coats that 
: appeared in the au- 
tumn have been banished for the time being. The high- 
class tailors, however, insist that they are to make their 
appearance again in the early spring costumes, and that 
we shall then see women in the short frock-coats that were 
among the early autumn fashions 
The Venetian cloths in blues, greens, and reds are very 
much used in the costumes worn at present. They are 
all severely plain, except the red. These red costumes are 
trimmed with narrow folds of velvet of a deeper shade, 
the skirts often being flounced. Why this is done in red 
and in no other color is one of the problems not clear to 
the world at large. It is effective, and that is sufficient; 
and if flounces are becoming, and red itself also a becom- 
ing color, it is well to have a gown made in this fashion. 


HE EVENING GOWNS SHOW A GREATER 
T change in fashion than any other style of gown. 
There is little or no attempt at blousing—indeed, we 
have gone back to the tight-fitting waist with a short point 
in front and the bias side pieces, that were so much the 
fashion afew yearsago. This is rather a severe style, and 
requires a drapery of embroidery, net or jet, to be becom- 
ing to everybody. Some of the dressmakers break the 
stiff effect by draping the material across in folds, but the 
folds are not loose; they are moulded as much us possible 
to the shape of the figure. 

A costume that attracted a great deal of attention at 
the opera is made of light apple-green velvet, the waist 
fitting without any fulness whatever, and having appar- 
ently no fastening. The velvet is drawn in soft folds 
around the figure, and is then covered with a multitude 
of jewels; the sleeves consisting only of a band of lace 
across the shoulders. The skirt is quite plain—that is, 
made without any over-skirt or flounce, the front breadth 
being a mass of spangles, rhinestones, and pearls. The 
odd thing about this gown is that while all the jewels on 
the waist are real those on the skirt are imitation. 
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Another much-admired gown is of a bright rose-pink 
satin made with the folds of the material draped across 
the waist, but drawn down instead of up, the points of 
the waist in front being very long. The folds are caught 
at ope intervals with knots of pink velvet, in the cen- 
tre of each of which is a diamond buckle. The sleeves 
are of white tulle, which gives the gown the effect of hav- 
ing pe sleeves at all. 

ight gray is a favorite color for evening gowns, and is 
exquisite in the gray satins. These gowns are almost in- 
variably made with the spangled front breadth, or with a 
line of spangles just around the hem, and the front of the 
waist a mass of spangles. The spangles are sewed direct- 
ly on the material itself. A gray gown that is very much 
the fashion this year is so marked as not to make it very 
smart, for it is too distinctive, and when two or three wo- 
men appear in the same style of gown it rather loses its 
individuality. This gown is of a heavy peau de soie in 
light gray, trimmed with a series of tongues of flame made 
in steel spangles on the peau de soie. Between these 
tongues of flame, which are of varying lengths, are little 
ruchings of white mousseline de soie. The high-necked 
waist (for the gown has two waists) is made with a bolero 
jacket entirely of the steel spangles. Below this is a ker- 
chief of white point-lace, tied in front in a bow with short 
ends. On the sleeves are the same tongues of flame rep- 
resented in the steel spangles, with the little ruchings of 
mousseline de soie between. This can hardly be classed 
among the simple gowns already spoken of, but the lines 
are long and are unbroken by flounces; and the gown it- 
self, although so elaborate in trimming, is plain in design. 


BSOLUTELY PLAIN CLOTH GOWNS WITH NO 

A trimming whatever are being turned out by some of 
the tailors. They are of satin-finished cloth, cut al- 

most like riding-habits in their severity, and are invariably 
worn with handsome ‘ 
furs; and at the throat . 
and around the throat a - 
piece of real lace tied in p mia 
a bow with long ends. ' be i) 
The coats of these cos- iBAL CS ih ? 
tumes are lined with 
white satin, the skirt & 
with colored taffeta silk. ~ 
They are always worn 
with a very smart blouse 
of satin, silk, or lace, 
and are considered quite p 
correct for wear at an y ; 
afternoon reception. ‘ Lt, a 
They are very expensive; 
much more so, indeed, 
than the more elaborate 
gowns. They require, 
too, to be well made, and 
worn by a woman with 
a good figure. The indi- 
cations are that during e - 


the spring and summer _.¢3 a 
there are to be worn ~” 

plainer styles of dress 
and less crude colorings Bae. f ~ 
and conspicuous than (s) 
formerly. 


The latest news as regards head-gear is that the spring 
hats are to be worn very far back on the bead, in sharp 
contrast to those which are now tilted down over the eyes. 
A happy medium is the best, and this is attained in the 
hats seen at the moment. ‘These are worn so that they 
come half-way down on the forehead, or else are put just 
back of the Pompadour. 











SPRING GOWN 
For pattern see No. V. on pattern-eheet Supplement. 


WITH LIGHT VEST. 





UFFLED SHOULDER CAPE. 


A SHOULDER cape designed for carriage wear is 

iven under No. XI on the pattern sheet. As it is 
intended to be worn with different costumes merely as a 
protection, and at times when an evening cloak or a large 
cape are out of place, it may be made in any shade of 
velvet, and trimmed with ruffles and ruchings of black 
chiffon. The ruffles may be made short or long, as is 
most becoming to the figure, the pattern referring mere- 
ly to the V-shaped cape form. 


PRING GOWN WITH LIGHT 
VEST. 


For a spring gown a very smart effect is given 
by the light gray cloth vest introduced to lighten the cos- 
tume of blue and black woollen material; little straps of 
dark blue velvet trimmed with crystal buttons give a neat 
finish. Theskirt may be cut from the diagrams IL. and IL., 
given with No. XII. in Bazar No. 2 of this year, cutting the 
whole skirt in one piece, however, to avoid the breakin 
of the pattern; to accomplish this. the pattern is joinec 
and then laid down on the goods which are folded double, 
the fold being in the middle of the front; there will con- 
sequently be only one seam in the middle of the back. 
The waist is cut in lining from Fig. 40. No V. on the pat- 
tern sheet with this number; in material and lining from 
Figs. 42 to 45, two pieces of each, adding the piece turned 
down in Fig. 42. The vest is cut in light cloth from Fig. 
41, and the collar, which is hooked behind, in velvet, canvas, 
and taffeta, from Fig. 46 in one piece, doubled in the mid- 
die. The vest is laid in pleats fitting the crosses on the 
dots, sewed to the lining on the right side, and hooked 
over on the left side. he revers of the jacket are of the 
light cloth. The sleeves are cut from Fig. 29 of the 
pattern sheet given with Bazar No. 6 of this year, the 
darts at the top being left out and the sleeves shirred in- 





RUFFLED SHOULDER CAPE. 
For pattern see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 











IN FLOWERED 
For pattern see No. II, on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


TAFFETA AND TULLE. 


N FLOWERED TAFFETA AND 
TULLE. 


For afternoon tea or small evening entertainments 
nothing could be prettier than the flowered taffeta and 
tulle gown designed for a young girl. The skirt, which is 
cut from Figs.7 to 10,No.I1.on the pattern sheet, has a deep 
flounce bordered and joived to the skirt by two-inch-wide 
flounces of the taffeta. The waist lining is cut in plain 
taffeta from Figs. 11 to 15, and the sleeve lining from Fig. 
6; the deep tulle yoke and the tulle sleeves, trimmed with 
rows of very narrow gathered ribbon,are over a plain fitting 
taffeta lining. The blouse bodice, lined with thin silk, is cut 
from Figs. 16 and 17, and finished around the neck with a 
white guipure border. Belt and collar are of satin ribbon, 
either white to match the ground of the taffeta or in a 
shade to match the flowers. The color scheme may of 
course be varied by making yoke and sleeve over a white 
or colored lining; if a color be chosen, it should be a light 
shade, that the contrast with the gown may not be too 
strong. 


HITE ORGANDIE FROCK. 


Noruine could be in better taste for a 
young girl than the white organdie frock il- 
lustrated. It is especially suitable for dan- 
cing-class, or any small entertainment to which a young 
girl not yet *‘out” may be invited, and will of course do 
service as a summer frock. The skirt is cut from Figs. 
1108, No. VL on the pattern sheet, allowing eight inches for 
hem and tucks; the hem is four inches wide, and when the 
very narrow tucks are made the skirt ought to be about 
thirty-six inches long. Cut the waist in lining from Figs. 
47 and 50, two pieces of each; in material from Fig. 48, 
one piece doubled in the middle; from Figs. 49 and 51 
two pieces of each, and the sleeves from the reduced dia- 
gram Fig. 52, adding ten inches for the tucks. The tucks 
on the vest are of separate strips of material three inches 
wide, tucked to the width of about four-fifths of an inch, 
and sewed to the vest; the back, cut from Fig. 50, has a 
yoke trimmed with tucks in the same way; when the 
darts are taken in the back, the bloused back is gathered 
at top and bottom as far as the stars, and the bloused 
fronts are tucked as indicated. The collar is also tucked, 
and the tucked cuffs are four inches wide. 


EA GOWN, MAISON WORTH. 


See illustration on front page. 


Liserty silk, which is always a favorite fab- 

ric with foreign designers, is the medium chosen 

by Worth for a charming at-home gown. The silk, 
vaguely figured with large flowers, is lined with rose 
mousseline de soie, so that the outer drapery is extremely 
light in weight. and a delicate rose-tint is seen through its 
diaphanous folds. The under-skirt is of deep rose satin 
covered with white mousseline de soie. At the left side, 
where the long peplum separates, this depth of rose and 
white mousseline, supplemented by the silky softness of 
the Liberty silk and its rose mousseline lining, is exceed- 
ingly dainty. The yoke of the gown is a slight Pompa- 
dour of Brussels lace over rose satin. A border of the 
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same lace trims the lower part of the skirt. The upper 

art of the sleeve is formed of closely pleated white mousse- 
fine over rose satin, the entire length of the rest of the 
sleeve being of Brussels lace over satin. 

The wrists are of a flaring funnel shape, which droo 
low over the hand, At the elbows are large deep puffs 
of the two mousselines, white over pink, a great bow of 
the same being placed at the right side just at the waist- 
line. This is caught in place by a handsome rhinestone 
buckle. The fulness of the long train is formed by two 
long Watteau pleats, which begin under a narrow neck- 
band bordered with Brussels lace. 


MBROIDERED EVENING GOWN. 


A very light yellow mousseline de soie is 
chosen for this gown. Skirt and bodice are em- 
broidered in gold paillettes, the design of the skirt 

running from the middle to the left side, and on the bod- 
ice beginning at the left and finishing high up on the right 


side. The bodice is cut down low in a point on the left 
side, opening over an under- bodice of closely gathered 
white tulle. The long gathered sleeves are made of the 


white tulle, and have little shoulder puffs of the mousse- 
line embroidered in gold. The belt is of yellow silk, 
matching as closely as possible the gold of the paillettes. 


HE SHAWL—ITS PASSING AND 
RENAISSANCE. 


Ir is many years—fifteen or more—since one 
favorite article of feminine apparel, the shaw], was rudel 
pushed out of fashion by that Parisian upstart, the dol- 
man. Since that time jackets and fanciful wraps have 
flaunted themselves in the van of the mode, and the uni- 
versal cape in its infinite variety has held a sway as yet 
undiminished. Notwithstanding the fitful appearance of 
various outer garments for woman’s wear, the shaw] has 
been for centuries the standard wrap, and a good, better, 
or best one always a precious possession. Laid rever- 
ently away in safest drawers or boxes are old and valuable 
shawls awaiting their turn to come in again, and the own- 
ers of such cherished heirlooms preserve them with tender 
care. They rank with pictures by the old masters and 
rare editions of time-tested books, and the undignified, 
though comfortable, jacket and other wraps of change- 
able form are no real rivals. Lace shawls, black and 
white, from the humble Llama to the almost priceless 
cobweby fabrications once worn by famous court ladies, 
whether to veil charming faces or cover beautiful shoul- 
ders, will ever have a deep and romantic interest for the 
gentler sex. No mere man can even faintly comprehend 
the significance of real lace or hand work to the womanly 
woman. 

An old lady de Vancien régime, who has a contempt for 
the various characterless wraps of the present day, was 
lately visiting a friend at a distance, oad she carried ber 
treasures with her rather than be separated from them, 
even if not requiring them for service. She had in her 
capacious trunk nine shawls of as many degrees of weight 
and value, each one neatly pinned in a damask towel, and 
she took them out every day only to turn them over and 
put them back again. The friend discovered her one 











WHITE ORGANDIE FROCK. 
For patiern see No. VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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morning at her devotions, as it were, and duly appreci- 
ated the sight of such rare possessions. 

A few years since, an clderly lady who had fallen heir 
to a fine India shawl once worn by a President’s wife 
was shopping in alarge New York store, and realized that 
an old gentleman was regarding her closely. At last, as 
she turned toward him reprovingly, he raised his hat, made 
a —s bow, and said: ‘‘ Pray excuse me, madam, but I 
was looking at your elegant shaw!, which I know to be 
worth much more than a thousand dollars. 1 congratu- 
late you on such a treasure.” The lady said to a friend 
with her, ‘‘I, a poor artist’s wife, have no right to be 
wearing so much money on my shoulders.” 

Here is a sort of scale list of shawls, according to rank 
and value, obtained from a whilom dealer in high-grade 
shawls: Valley Cashmere India; Stella, India border; 





EMBROIDERED EVENING GOWN. 


Decca India; Chudda, in all shades; French India, with 
real or self border; Broché, black centre. 

The list of lower-grade shawls 1s too long to be men- 
tioned. It must be confessed the shaw! is not suited to 
every figure, but as a wrap it is most convenient, and can 
be easily carried over the arm. Fashion, which moves in 
circles, will bring again into use the neglected long or 
square, single or double, shawl, for this persistent gar- 
ment refuses to be permanently banished from my lady’s 
wardrobe. Even now it is slowly but surely making its 
way into the fashionable shops and modistes’ parlors. 


UR PET PAIN. 


Eacu one of us has her special weakness or 
cause of complaint, almost every one has a pet 
pain. Not that she loves her pain, but she un 

consciously makes of it a cosseted, indulged pet. In 
making plans it is taken into consideration; especially is 
it useful as an excuse when one does not want to go to 
certain places to which expediency—perhaps 
duty—points. Then the pet becomes the 
darling, and in the secret of one’s soul one 
is not sorry of its existence. In this indui- 
gence of our pet pains we deceive ourselves 
and sometimes those who love us. One wo- 
man had pneumonia ten years ago, and ever 
since then a so-called weak lung has been 
her favorite and much-indulged complaint. 
It is a very convenient ailment, and one that 
does not interfere with walking, driving, or 
riding, as ‘ out-door air is advisable in pul-> 
monary affections.” Neither does it prevent 
the enjoyment of the opera, the theatre, or 
other amusements, as ‘‘ recreation keeps up 
the spirits, and, through them, improves the 
eneral physical condition.” Still there are times when 
isinclination to attend a dull social function or a dry 
business meeting causes ‘‘a warning stricture deep down 
in that weak lung.” And the owner of this pet pain adds, 
in all sincerity, “I cannot afford to take liberties with that 
lung, you know.” And her equally sincere husband always 
rejoins, feelingly, *‘No, indeed, you cannot, and must 
not!” So easily may one deceive herself and those to 
whom one is dear! 

It is right and proper that we should guard our weak 
points and take care to strengthen them, But it is surely 
a mistake to bring them into prominence, and to call at- 
tention to the flaws in our physical make-up. Complaint 
becomes a matter of habit, and a habit that, once formed, 
clings to one with a tenacity worthy of a better object. 

After all, to be diseased in any way is a matter to be 
deplored, not to be made much of. Health is beauty; 
disease is decay. One sweet, brave woman recognized 
this fact when she found that she had an ailment, never 
suspected by others, and which was absolutely incurable. 

“I know it must kill me sometime,” she said to one 
who loved her. “‘ Nothing can change it; talking of it 
can do no good. I shall try to forget it as much as 
sible and to keep others from guessing that it exists. I 
will make the best of the life that God has left to me to 
enjoy. Let us not speak of the matter again.” 

he never mentioned it afterwards, but took life joy- 
ously, and met death smilingly. Her pain was a secret 
between God and herself. 
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WALKING OR GOLF CAPE 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 149.—[See Pare 166.) 


ALKING OR GOLF CAPE. 


A very jaunty and serviceable cape, which 
will prove equally adaptable for golf links or 
city street use during the darker days of spring, 

is that shown in the illustration, and of which a cut paper 
pattern is issued with this number of the Bazar. This 
exclusive design is cut in the latest form of out-door 
cape. 

The material employed in this cape is a double-faced 
Scotch wool cloth. This fabric is self-trimming, in that the 
bright hues of the plaids of one side are always thrown 
into relief by the soft tone of the plain sides. The colors 
in the garment from which the design is taken are brill- 
iant plain blue, with reverse side of red, yellow, pale blue, 
and white in the plaid. The plain side of the material is 
used for the body of the cape, the circular ruffle being of 
the plaid. The inside of the hood again employs the 
plaid side of the cloth, and is trimmed with a flat band of 
the smooth cloth, stitched on both sides. The storm- 
collar fits rather closely about the head, and is shaped so 
that it is a protection against the cold. The fringe which 
borders the plain material is bought separately, and 
combines all the shades employed in the plaid. Where 
the cape is made of a shaw! pattern, the fringe which be- 
longs to the shawl will prove a sufficient trimming for 
the cape 

To make this cape for a person of medium size will 
require 24 yards of material 54 inches wide. 


Tue wise old adage that ‘a stitch in time 
saves nine” ig no more true than that a thought in 
time is worth ninety-nine after-thoughts. Too 

many of us must plead guilty to speaking before we 
think. Unfortunate speeches which a little forethought 
would have checked would fill a volume. Many of us 
remember dozens of tactless remarks to which we have 
given utterance, and the recollection flushes our cheeks 
years later. Not long ago, at a luncheon, I sat by a wo- 
man who discoursed volubly on the trials that must at- 
tend the life of the wife whose husband is a drunkard, 
and of the certainty that his children would inherit a 
taste for liquor; and all the while I was painfully con- 
scious that five years ago the husband of our hostess had 
died in an inebriate asylum, and that ber three boys were 
all that she had to love and live for. Yet the woman by 
whom I sat knew these things as wellas 1. She simply 
did not think. 

A young girl came to me recently, her eyes full of tears, 
her face flushed 

**Oh,” she said, ‘‘ what do you suppose I have done? 
Mr. D and a friend called this afternoon, and, having 
just read A Wheel of Fire, 1 turned the talk to insanity 
and suicide. After some time I noticed that Mr. D—— 
was silent, and that his friend, while he answered my 
talk, bad a constrained manner. Then, too late, I remem- 
bered that Mr. D——’s father went crazy aud hanged 
himself.” 

** But, my dear,” 1 protested, ‘‘ you knew that perfectly 
well before you began the conversation.” 

** Of course I did, but I didn’t think!” 

It may seem harsh to say that there is smal] excuse for 
one’s not thinking; but it is true. It is our business to 
think. We cannot be always on the lookout for our 
friends’ weakness, but we can avoid being so self-ab- 
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sorbed as to forget the great sorrow or 
disgrace that has shadowed the life of 
the person with whom we are talking. 
This thought of others becomes, through 
cultivation, second nature, Some people 
are born with more of that besten be 
stowed gift, tact, than are others who 
really seem utterly devoid of the quality. 
But if the iron is blunt one should put 
to it the more strength, and an excellent 
substitute for tact is forgetfulness of self 
in thought for others. In fact, it is to 
be doubted if much of what is called tact 
is not simply He who goes 
through life trying to put others at ease, 
to please others and not himself, is not 
liable to say that which wounds or is 
rude. A thoughtless word once spoken 
is so irrevocable, and the effect it pro- 
duces so lasting, that none of us can af- 
ford to be careless about what we say. 
The thoughtful word, quite as much as 
the thoughtful act, aids in making up 
the sum of human happiness. 


UTOMOBILES. 


Tue rapidly increasing num- 
ber of automobiles now in gen- 
eral use has inspired the opti- 

mistic prophet, who pictures for us in 
one of the Sunday papers something ap- 
proaching a millennium in our streets. 
Automobiles, when universally adopted, 
he says, are to give us better pavements, 
cleaner thoroughfares, and fewer acci- 
dents. There is to be less dust, and 
therefore less disease. The clatter of 
hoofs is to cease, for the driving of 
horses within city limits may by that 
time be altogether prohibited. It is to 
be so easy to get about that crowded 
tenements are to disappear, the outlying 
and more wholesome districts of town 
to be made so accessible that no one 
need be forced any longer to live herded 
by thousands in narrow alleys and 
streets. 

It all reads like the promise of a pat- 
ent medicine, or the claim which some 
discoverer of a so-called truth makes for 
his tenet when universally adopted. 
And yet it may all be true, just as it 
might all be true were the philosophical 
dogma as likely to be universally accept- 
ed as are the horseless carriage and ve- 
hicle. The bicycle is said to have done more for the 
emancipation of woman, especially for the middle aged, 
than was ever accomplished by any suffragist platform. 
When theorists fail to move the world, Fate is apt to 
give a twist to her threads, creating some commercial or 
material necessity to do the work for us. 

In Paris, by-the-way, the drilling of automobile drivers 
is carried to perfection, They are set to work op uneven 
and slippery ground and in narrow spaces. Dummy 
children, frightened women with babies in arms or in car 
riages, dogs, old men, and small boys are set up in every 
direction, and the driver is taught to find a safe way among 
them, keeping his vehicle intact and doing no harm to 
the obstructions he finds in his way. Until he can do this 
he is not allowed a license. 


LANTS FOR HALL AND PARLOR 
DECORATION.—II.* 


Pernaps the plant next in popularity to the 
palm is Fieus elastica, more commonly known as rubber- 
plant, because it is from a variety of it that the rubber of 
commerce is made. It is a plant of stately and dignified 
habit, often reaching a height of eight aan ten feet when 
five or six years old. It is not inclined to branch very 
freely, and most specimens seldom have much of a 
**head,”” unless the top has been cut off at a height of 
four or five feet, thus forcing the plant to put forth 
branches. Its follage is large, and of a rich dark shin- 
ing green, and extremely thick and firm in texture. This 
is one reason why it gives so much satisfaction as a plant 
for amateur cultivation. Thick, firm foliage enables a 
plant to resist dust and the effects of dry air, and it will 
be seen that most of our most satisfactory decorative 
plants have this kind of foliage. The Ficus does well in 
an ordinary loam. Give it the same general care advised 
for the palm. Because of the broad, polished surface of 
its leaves it will be very necessary to keep it perfectly 
clean in order to prevent disfigurement by dust. If this 
is allowed to accumulate on the plant the beauty of its 
color will be hidden and the pores of the foliage will be 
clogged, thus interfering with the proper action of what 
are really the lungs of the plant. It is a good plan to 
wash it, leaf by leaf, once a week, in water in which a 
little good soap has been dissolved. This not only re- 
moves the dust, but leaves the leaf with a surface like 
satin, if carefully wiped dry. It also acts asa preventive 
to the attacks of insects. his plant is most useful when 
about-five or six feet tall. If it has been properly man- 
aged it will have lost but few of its leaves, and the stalk 
will be well set with fol from the pot up. Because of 
its rather stiff and formal habit of growth it lacks much 
of the _ of the palm, but it has a tropical suggestion 
about it, because of its immense foliage, that very 
pleasing. Keep watch of its roots, and as soon as they 
are found to have filled the old pot shift to one two or 
three sizes larger. To allow it to get root-bound and re- 
main so is to seriously check the development of the 
plant, and generally is sufficient to cause it to drop a good 
many of its older leaves. This can be prevented to a 
great extent by frequent examinations and proper atten- 
tion. Be careful to not overwater it. 

If I were asked to name the one plant able to stand 
more abuse than any other, I would at once indicate the 


*For the first article of this series see Bazan No. 4, January 2, 
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Aspidistra. I know of no other plant having such an iron 
constitution. It may suffer from lack of water, from poor 
soil, from being root-bound, and all kinds of neglect, but 
through it all it will keep a bright and cheerful face, and 
do the best it can to make the place it is in pleasant and 
attractive. This plant is a low grower. It produces a 
great many leaves, but each leaf is thrown up from the 
surface of the soil, never from a branch. In form they 
resemble those of the lily-of-the-valley, but they are a 
= deal larger, often reaching a length of eighteen 
nches, with a width of five, six, or seven inches. In 
texture they are fine and firm, having all the dust-and- 
dry -air-resisting qualities of the Ficus. The variety 
named at the beginning of the first article, A. /urida varie- 
gata, is richly marked with ivory white on a dark green 
round. In some leaves there will be one stripe of the 
ighter color, in others several, in widths ranging from 
that of a thread to two or three inches, and sometimes the 
ater part of a leaf will be white, while many leaves 
ail to show any variegation. The effect of the combina 
tion and contrast of two colors is very egee 
This plant will stand use in places away from the light 
better than any other plant 1 have any knowledge of. I 
have known it to be kept in places having only a diffused 
light for weeks at a time without apparent =r. It is 
readily propagated by division of its roots. Young and 
small planis and old and large ones are equally useful, 
the former for the window or the table, the latter for 
places where stronger effects are desirable. Keep its 
— clean by washing it as advised for the Ficus, and 
ive it the same general care as advised for the palm. In 
aris thousands of plants of it are sold yearly, and it 
has a popularity there greater than that of any other 
plant. 

We have many fine varieties of the Draceena, but I have 
never found but one that I considered useful for hall dec- 
oration, unless one has greenhouse facilities and can draw 
upon the general collection as occasion demands. JD. in- 
dividisa is a plant with a strong constitution, and can 
stand pretty nearly as much hard usage as the palm or 
the Ficus, but its relatives cannot. Therefore I have 
named but this one variety as being desirable for the ama- 
teur for general decorative purposes. Its foliage is long 
and grasslike, with great substance and lasting qualities. 
A good specimen is a veritable fountain of foliage, ex- 
ceedingly graceful, and admirably adapted for the centre 
of groups. This plant is charming for use in the window, 
in combination with other plants or by itself. If proper 
ly cared for, it retains its foliage for years, but if neglect- 
ed the older leaves will fall off and your plant will have 
only a tuft of foliage at the top. Never let it get into 
this condition if possible to prevent it. It likes a soil of 
loam, with considerable fibrous matter in it. Insects sel 
dom trouble it. If dust is allowed to collect on it, its at- 
tractive appearance is spoiled, therefore be sure to give it 
frequent attention in the shape of a bath. 

It will be understood from what I have said about the 
texture of foliage that such plants as have thick leaves 
are better ealounted to withstand the debilitating effects 
of dry air, intense heat, and dust than those having foliage 
of the ordinary kind. A plant able in a most extraordi 
nary degree to resist these drawbacks is the Agave. Its 
leaves are more like those of the cactus than any other 
plant with which it can be compared, and are almost as 
succulent, and on this account it is able to withstand 
drought almost as well as the most robust members of the 
cacti family. The variety I have made special mention 
of, ** Queen Victoria,” I have chosen solely because of its 
attractive variegation. Other varieties of the Agave 
family are as easily grown, but none of them have the 
striking appearance of this one. The centre of each leaf 
is of pea-green color. Along each edge runs a stripe of 
creamy yellow, varying from half an inch to an inch in 
width. The regularity of this variegation is very notice 
able. The edges of the leaves are rough, with spiny pro 
tuberances, and each leaf terminates in a sharp thornlike 
point. The plant grows quite rapidly, and is ornamental 
from the first. It is one of the most useful of all plants 
for vases. In summer it can be put outside on the lawn 
or veranda. In the hall it is most attractive when used 
on the newel-post of the staircase. 

Grevillea robusta is quite unlike any of the plants I 
have named in habit and appearance. It grows in the 
form of a tree, and has long graceful foliage as finely cut 
as that of some of the ferns. A fine large specimen of it 
is very useful for room decoration, especially in corners. 
The one drawback to this plant is its liability to attacks 
of the red spider when kept in the living-room where the 
air ishotanddry. The only way to counteract or prevent 
the deadly work of this exceedingly minute but most de- 
structive insect is by giving the plant a showering with 
clear water three or four times a week. Not a spraying, 
such as one gets from the hand-atomizer, but a veritable 
showering, which leaves the plant wet all over, as it would 
be if it had beén out in the rain. The red spider flourishes 
in hot dry places, and dislikes nothing so much as mvist- 
ure. Keep the plant on which it has established itself 
moist and it will soon take its departure. But allow it to 
g° without interference, and very soon you will find the 
eaves of your plant turning yellow and falling off, and in 
a short time there will be aotking left but bare branches. 
It may seem that such a plant is hardly worth the trouble 
which such frequent showering as advised necessitates, 
but see a fine specimen of it and you will be willing to go 
to almost any trouble to secure one like it. 

Anthericum variegatum is a plant much better adapted 
for general decorative purposes than many others much 
better known. It is grasslike in habit, throwing up 
hundreds of leaves from one to two feet long and about 
an inch in width. Through the centre of each leaf runs 
a broad stripe of ivory white. The pot soon becomes 
covered with the drooping foliage. The effect of astrong 
plant is very Pieeing. as one sees nothing but a mass of 
green and white. If the plant is given considerable 
light, it blooms freely. Long stalks are thrown up, bear- 
ing «a spike of airy white flowers at their extremity. If 
these stalks are not removed, little tufts of leaves form 
on them here and there, with rudimentary roots beneath, 
and each one of these, if potted, will soon become an in. 
dependent plant. The plant can also be easily propagated 
by division of its roots, which are thick and fleshy. It 
should be given a light, sandy soil, and considerable wa- 
ter, especially when making active growth. It will be 
found a most ornamental plant for the window. 

Asparagus sprengeerii is a comparatively new plant. 
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It is unlike any of the others named in the list given at 
the beginning of these papers in habit. While its young 
shoots are but a foot or two long they are upright, but 
as soon as they begin to branch out they take on a droop- 
ing form, and by the time they reach their full develop- 
ment they completely cover the pot and hang two or 
three feet below it. It is a plant of wonderfully rapid 
growth. Its foliage—a rich dark green in color—is firm 
and leathery in substance, like that of the smilax, which 
is a near relative. It is so fine that it gives the plant an 
airy look quite equal to that of some of the ferns, though 
it has no resemblance to that class of plants. The roots 
are of a semi-tuberous character, and increase so rapidly 
that it will be found necessary to shift the plants quite 
frequently to prevent their becoming pot-bound. If 
given a light, fibrous soil, plenty of pot-room, and con- 
siderable water, one may soon have a plant with a spread 
of three or four feet, with branches 
five and six feet in length. The 
graceful effect of such a plant is 
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mode than for their own sweet round throats, and the 
older women whose skins are already damaged like the 
shield the high collar gives. 

When, however, the darkening of the skin appears, it 
can be improved by the following process: ash the 
skin with warm water and a very little bland soap, rinsing 
thoroughly and drying gently. Then paint the brown 
parts with hydrozone, using a camel’s-hair brush, and let 
the liquid dry on. Possibly this will cause a slight itch- 
ing, but that soon passes. he final act is to rub the sur- 
face over with glycozone. To effect a cure repeat the 
entire process night and morning. No definite time can 
be mentioned when the cure will be completed, for some 
skins are more obstinate than others, but the treatment is 
to be continued until the stained skin resumes its normal 
color. After the cure, one or two treatments a week are 
necessary to prevent a return. 
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The former can be removed successfully in but one 
way, and that is by the electric needle. For two or three 
days after treatment the spot will be sore, then it will 
gradually dry and the brown skin fall off, leaving a dot 
of red, which in time turns white. The treatment for 
pimples on the shoulders is not so simple, for the cause is 
usually indigestion, and two or three months of diet, ex- 
ercise, and hygienic baths may be needed before any im- 
provement is noticed. An avoidance of sweets and rich 
foods is absolutely necessary. 

Except for cleaning, filing, and polishing the nails, who 
gives careful attention to the hands? And yet, next to 
the face, they are most noticeable, and show the decline 
of youth. 

Years have a damaging effect upon them, although we 
may not be conscious of it until some day we notice a 
prominent vein or a crapy skin, and realize that this con- 

dition did not always exist. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon preserved the 





better imagined than described. 
A good specimen of it will quite 
fill a large window. I consider it 
one of our very best plants for 
general decoration, especially in 
the parlor. On the mantel it pro- 
duces finer effects than anything 
else with which I am familiar, be- 
cause of its drooping, spreading 
habit of growth, which requires 
little or no arrangement. It ar- 
ranges itself. On brackets, or to 
droop over the end of the piano, 
or for filling in among tall plants 
when banked, it is unequalled. 
Whoever tries one of these plants 
this season will be sure to have a 
number of them next season, and 
she will find constant use for all of 
them. It is a shadeloving plant, 
but it must not be put in places at 
considerable distance from the 
window and kept there long at a 
time. If this is done, its foliage 
will turn yellow and fall off. 
Even E. Rexrorp. 


HE TOILET.—IV. 
THE SKIN. 


Srnce clothing is a legal 
necessity, one might not bother 
about the condition of the skin of 
the body, but—alas for laziness ! 
—the face indexes the whole and 
advertises neglect. The skin isa 
delicate net- work, composed of 
thousands of pores, each one of 
which is a port of egress for 
waste. To permit a stoppage of 
these pores is a crime which the 
skin resents in various unpleasant 
ways. 

And so it is that there are other 
reasons than vanity for desiring a 
smooth and glowing skin. 

It is tiresome to hear endlessly 
of the bath, but it is one of a trio 
of requisites for health and beauty, 
the other two being exercise and 
diet. For the skin, take any kind 
of bath you choose, but use during 
it a flesh-brush that is almost cruel 
in its harshness, and rub down 
afterwards with a bath-towel. If 
this is done daily all the year 
around, the flesh will be firm and 
the skin as smooth asa baby’s. It 
takes a little resolution on winter 
mornings, when breakfast may be 
early and the house cold, to spring 
from the warmth of bed and splash 
in cold water. But the chilliness 
which comes from contact with 
cold air is better routed by cool 
water than by hurrying into warm 
clothing. 

The skin of the arms is some- 
times annoyingly red from elbow 
to shoulder, and makes the wear- 
ing of short sleeves a mortification. 
This redness will surely disappear 
under treatment. The skin has a 
rough granular appearance as well 
as a redness, and this should be 
treated heroically with a flesh- 
brush and coarse towels once or 
twice a day. After thus bathing, 
apply a small quantity of some 
unguent — cocoa -butter softened 








youth of her hands so long that 
she displayed them as a special 

lea for charity in ag of 
er age. While holding public 
functions or sharing the king’s au- 
diences she conspicuously knitted, 
nor minded the suggestions that 
some common woman might do 
for her this homely work, because 
she thus displayed the perfection 
of her satiny hands. 

Many times a day the hands are 
vigorously cleansed with free ap- 
plications of soap, which dries the 
skin, To preserve its freshness, 
keep on the wash-stand a pot of 
cold cream and rub a little in im- 
mediately after using the towel. 
Very little will do, but it must 
never be omitted. Then will the 
skin rejain itssoftness. Glycerine 
must be shunned, for, no matter 
how pleasant its immediate effect, 
it will ultimately bring destruc- 
tion—which means in this case a 
crapy skin. In wiping the hands, 
occasionally press back the skin 
surrounding the nails, and hang 
nails will be unknown. This 
treatment is better than the scis- 
sors of the manicure. 


EIGE WALKING 
COSTUME. 


A cosTuME' which, 
while combining elegance and 
simplicity, possesses all the fash- 
ionable lines of the new garments 
of the season without complicat- 
ed details in making, is that shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 
The skirt has a long tunic effect, 
and laps from a point at the right 
centre of the hem to another point 
at the left centre of the waist 
band, the fulness falling into 
slightly rippled folds. The trim- 
ming here employed is of appli- 
qué cloth designsand embroidery, 
but may be varied to please in- 
dividual fancy. Where a dark 
cloth is employed for the gown a 
lining of light silk, which would 
be revealed in the ripples of the 
tunic, would of itself prove suffi- 
ciently handsome as a trimming. 
Such combinations as a white lin- 
ing for a black tunic, a pale ca- 
nary under brown, a very light 
lemon color under forest green, 
would commend themselves to the 
best taste for the coming season. 

The bodice of this patiern gown 
has a plain French back, stretched 
smoothly across the shoulders,and 
is either slightly box-pleated at the 
centre of the back at the waist-line 
or gathered, as the wearer may 
prefer. Both methods are fash- 
ionable; the suggested box-pleat 
leading in favor. The front of 
the bodice is in two pieces, right 
and left front. At the right shoul- 
der are two inward-turning pleats, 
the fulness from which is later 
drawn into a shirring at the waist- 
line. The left side of the right 
front is caught near the left shoul- 
der seam and drops in rippled 








with almond oil is the best—and 
rub it in until the clothing could 
not be greased or soiled thereby. 
An occasional treatment will do 

no good, but the red arms must 

diligently work out their own sal- 

vation through frequent and persistent attentions to each 
other. 

Some day, when the woman of thirty is being fitted for 
an evening dress in the unflattering light of day, the mir- 
ror opposite wliich she stands wil) startle her by reflect- 
ing a throat which has a dark spot here and there, or a 
line encircling it entirely. ‘‘ How my fur collar has soiled 
my neck!” is her exclamation; but on reaching home she 
finds the neck but little bettered by an application of soap 
and water. 

That is the beginning of the attack of years upon the 
throat, but fortunately it can be helped. It is undeniably 
true that the stock-collars which have been worn high 
for fifteen years or more hasten the impaired condition of 
the throat, and they darken and wrinkle it long before 
time warrants decay. But there is no use opposing the 
fashion, for it is liked by the girls who care more for the 
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If the throat is still white and perfect, a few preventives 
are inorder. After washing, apply some unguent, rubbing 
it in with the little pads which finish the ends of the 
fingers. This can only be done at night, and in the morn- 
ing must be washed off. When the flesh around the 
throat loses its tone and becomes flaccid there seems to be 
no remedy but to apply to a skilfal manipulator. The 
tonic effect of cupping is good, and a little additional 
avoirdupois is better, but, after all, there are some en- 
croachments of age that cannot be avoided. 

If a woman be moderately plump, her neck and shoul- 
ders are as beautiful in middle life as in youth; and if on 
those occasions where evening dress is obligatory she 
cover her throat with a dog-collar of velvet or jewels, the 
effect is good. But there are, unfortunately, two blemishes 
that injure the finest shoulders, and these are moles and 
pimples, 


Paar folds to harmonize with the skirt 
=. drapery. The sleeve is a plain 
coat pattern, and the collar is a 

high standing design. 
t is presumed that the pur 
chaser of this pattern is provided 
. with our model costume (see 
Bazar, January 28), which supplies the foundation lining 
patterns for costumes of the present season. In cutting 
the material the purchaser of our patterns is cautioned to 
see that the goods are not stretched, so that the threads 
run irregularly across the garment. In joining the bodice 
the sewing should begin at the notch at the waist-line and 
proceed upward, the last seam to be stitched being that of 
the shoulder. By this means any wrinkle which may 
occur about the upper part of the body may be smoothed 
away. In joining the sleeve the inside seam should 
receive the first sewing, the gathered portion between the 
notches at the back seam being the next to have attention. 
These once secured, the sleeve may be stitched up and 

down until the seam is completed. 

To make costume No. 150 for medium-sized person 
will require 6 yards of material 54 inches wide, and 7 
yards of point d’Alencon for the front flounce on bodice, 
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CASIIMERE GOWN WITH EMBROIDERED WAIST 


For pattern see No. 1, on pattern-sheet Supplement 


ASHMERE GOWN WITH EM- 
BROIDERED WAIST. 


A sIMPLE model of a cashmere gown, especially 
suited for a young girl, comes in blue cashmere trimmed 
in velvet of a deeper shade; the waist is embroidered in a 
design of velvet appliqué brought out by small turquoise 
stones The broad velvet bands are three inches wide, and 
are outlined by ruchings of very narrow satin ribbon. 

The skirt is cut from Figs 1 to 3, No. I, on pattern sheet, 
in both lining and material, and stiffened with crinoline 
eight inches deep around the bottom; the back pleats are 
laid by fitting the crosses on the dots. The waist lining 
is cut from Figs. 11 to 14, the blouse from Figs. 4 and 5, 
and the sleeves from Fig 6 When these last are shirred 
between the stars they are sewed into the waist, fitting 
14 to 14 


AMBRIC UNDERWEAR. 


Tue fine cambric night-gown, trimmed in em 

broidery and tucks, and two and a half yards 

wide around the bottom, is cut from Figs. 58, 54, 

56, and 57, No. VIL on the pattern sheet, one piece of 
each, doubled in the middle. The opening in the front is 
fourteen inches long. The stars indicate where the shirr 
Ing stops 


When the front yoke is made in cambric and 
insertion—for each group of tucks allow one inch of 
material—and ‘the back yoke is made in double cambric, 
is sewed together, the shoulder seams 
The collar of cambric and insertion is cut from 


the night-gown 
last 





Fig. 58, allowing one inch for each group of tucks. The 
embroidered frill is two inches wide and a yard Jong, and 
is sewed on with a narrow beading. The collar is sewed 
into the band of the night-gown, and on the band, under 
the collar, are little straps through which are passed the 
ribbon tied in front. The sleeves are gathered at the top 
between the stars, and also at the wrist where they are nine 
and a half inches wide, the cuffs of insertion and the 
embroidered frills are then added, and the sleeves are 
sewed in, fitting 128 to 128 

The drawers, also of fine cambric, are twenty - eight 
inches wide at the bottom, and trimmed with an em- 
broidered flounce and insertion. Cut the drawers from 
Fig. 60, No. VIL., two pieces, doubled in the middle, and 
the yoke from Fig. 61 in double material. 

By leaving the gathers at the knee free, and choosin 
lace for the trimming, this pattern may easily be dunast 
into the full umbrella shape. 
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ROCK FOR GIRL 
FROM 7 TO 8 YEARS 
OLD. 


EsPEecraLLy suitable for school wear 
and travelling is the little frock of dark 
blue woollen material with a tucked yoke 
of white cashmere, embroidered collar and 
straps, and pleated flounces of blue taf- 
feta. The skirt is lined with sateen, and 
cut from Figs. 18 to 21, No. IIL. of the 
pattern sheet, the flounce being stiffened 
with crinoline. Figs. 22 and 23 are for 
the waist lining, the blouse is cut in 
material from Fig. 24, and the straps and 
the three-cornered flap from Figs. 25 to 
27. The sleeve lining is cut from Fig. 28, 
and the outside sleeve from Fig. 29; a 
crosswise pleat is laid in the upper sleeve 
by fitting the crosses on the dots; the 
stars indicate the space to be shirred, and 
the sleeves are sewed in, fitting 62 to 62 
of the waist. 

As will readily be seen this model can, 
with a very little change in the trimming, 
be made into a tailor suit, adding merely 
a large sailor collar. 


FROCK FOR GIRL 


FROM 7 
For pattern see No. IIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


TO 8 YEARS OLD 


UTIES TO OUR HUMBLE SER- 
VANTS. 


THERE is scarcely any part of the body as sensi 
tive and appreciative as the feet, but, like the English 
**slavy ” or lodging-house drudge, they are always ** put, 
upon” and never complain. They are really just as 
tender as the hands, though, having been covered from 
infancy with hard leather and ill-fitting hose, they have 
grown used to limited space and care. The bones are 
very delicate and beautiful, the pores very large and ab- 
sorbent, and the whole surface full of nerves. It is as- 
tonishing how responsive the feet are to kind care. 

They should be kept, nails and all, as clean and soft 
as the hands, then the skin would seldom harden into 
uncomfortable thicknesses. 

A dainty little lady of fifty years declares that her fresh 
complexion and bright eyes are due partially to well- 
kept feet. ‘I never let them get cold, for that chills the 
whole body. I have knitted slippers for night use over 
the floor, and take plenty of exercise every day, with 
deep breathing, and warm under-clothing, especially be- 
low the waist-line. Then I wash them every night in 
plenty of warm water, and rub them with witch-hazel or 
alcohol ; sometimes I give them a bath of cold water and 
sea-salt, always drying with brisk friction. I used to 
have corns. How do you think I cured them? By dan- 
cing. I danced them away; for a poor circulation causes 
corns oftener than tight shoes. I rub my feet with vase- 
line at least once a week, and change my stockings every 
other day. Stockings can be washed with soap and hot 
water very quickly, but should always be dried in the 
sun, never in a sleeping-room overnight, as many people 
do. It is most unhygienic. Any one seeing the black 
which comes off even in the second rinsing can tell that 
the delicate absorbent and exuding skin is in great dis- 
tress and danger so incased.” 

Most women walk on their heels, and physical-culturists 
lecture till weary about the ugly protuberant abdomens, 
displaced viscera, and strained nerves. The cause lies in 
the tight, narrow-toed, high-heeled shoes to which women 
have been slaves since the time of the Crusades. It hurts 
to walk properly, unless all corns are removed, smooth 
stockings assumed, and broad-toed shoes worn from that 
moment on. A badly darned stocking is like a tack in 


the shoe. Weak ankles should be rested every day by 
placing a pillow over the instep as one lies face down- 
wards on a lounge. Salt-and-water massage is good, and 
one gymnasium-teacher advises walking, whenever possi- 
ble, upon tip-toes; this can be done in one’s room or 
when working about the house. 

Very soon, with rest, exercise, cleanliness, and cosmetic 
care, these patient little slaves, which we systematically 
neglect, although we depend so much on them, will re- 
ward us with renewed strength and service. 


INGERIE. 


THREE patterns for chemises are given under 

No. XII. on the pattern sheet. The first, cut 

from Figs. 114 to 116, has a square yoke of em- 
broidery to which the front is fitted, shirred between the 
stars. The back also is shirred until it is five inches 





wide. The chemise may be fastened on the shoulders, 
the front buttoning over on the back. 

A simple hand-embroidered chemise is given in the 
second pattern. Under the pointed scallops are two wavy 
rows of stitching, and, under these, slits through which 
the ribbons are passed. The chemise is cut from Figs. 
117 and 118, and is a yard wide at the bottom. 

A pattern for another hand-embroidered chemise with 
short sleeves is given in Figs. 119 to 121. The yoke— 
pointed in front and rounded in the back—and the short 
sleeves are cut in double material. The chemise is but- 
toned on the shoulders, and is nearly two yards wide 
around the bottom. This pattern will be found especially 
suitable for elderly ladies. 


RESSING-SACQUE. 


Waite flannel trimmed with a guipure border 
of a deep cream makes a pretty combination for 
the dressing-sacque, the pattern of which is No. 

IX. of the pattern sheet. Cut the jacket from Figs, 85 and 
86, two pieces of each, and from Figs. 87 to 89 one piece, 
doubled in the middle. The sleeves are cut from Figs. 
90 and 91, adding the piece turned down at the top. The 
fronts are tucked between the lines into a piece about 
four inches wide, and the same trimming is carried out 
in the sleeves. The gathers in the back are hidden by a 
wide satin ribbon tying in a bow in front. 





DRESSING-SACQUE. 
For pattern see No. IX. on pattern-+heet Supplement. 
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PRING JACKET. 


A TIGHT-FITTING black cloth spring jacket is giv- 
en in a pattern fitting « young girl from sixteen to 
eighteen years old. The jacket is trimmed with 

cloth-covered buttons and strips of the cloth laid over 
the back and front seams, and is lined with satin. Cut 
from Fig. 30, No. IV. on the pattern-sheet, one part in 
double cloth and canvas; from Figs. 31 to 35 two parts of 
each in cloth and satin; sew in hooks and eyes at the 
places marked: and buttons along the line indicated, with 
the corresponding button-holes in the added front piece. 
The collar is cut in cloth, canvas, and velvet from Figs. 
36 to 38, and the sleeves in satin and cloth from Fig. 39, 
adding the piece turned down. 


OAT AND SKIRT TRIMMED 
WITH BRAID. 


Very simple and practical is the model for a 
coat-and-skirt costume of brown cheviot trimmed with 
black soutache braid. The design for the braiding of 
skirt and coat is given in Fig. 97 on the pattern sheet, 
and that for the sleeves in Fig. 98. The skirt is to be cut 
from Figs. 1 to 3 of the pattern sheet, allowing for a two- 
inch-wide hem. The jacket is cut from Figs. 92 to 95, two 
pieces of each, and the collar, in double cheviot and can 
vas, from Fig. 96. The jacket is pleated flat in the back, 
fitting the crosses on the dots. The fronts are faced with 
cheviot and the jacket lined with silk. The design for the 
braiding of the back is laid on so that the top point is an 
inch below the collar. 


RAVELLING COAT. 


A PATTERN of a travelling coat well suited for 
steamer wear and stormy weather is given on the 
pattern sheet, No. VIII. It is made in blue golf 

material checked on the wrong side. Cut the coat from 
Fig. 67, two pieces, adding the piece turned down, and 
from Fig. 68 one piece, doubled in the middle. The cape 





SPRING JACKET. 
For pattern see No. LV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


is cut in one piece from Fig. 69, and the collar from Figs. 
70 to 74. The back is pleated, fitting the crosses on the 
dots. The pleats are stitched down at the waist-line, and 
the three-inch-wide straps are added at the places indicat- 
ed. The sleeves are cut from Fig. 39 of the pattern sheet. 


AMP AND CANDLE SHADES. 


Tue favorite way of lighting a room at present 
is the one that will give the most light and not 
cast unbecoming shadows nor too strong a light. 

The fashion of lighting rooms with electricity is, of 
course, a fad of the present time, but there are a great 
many people who object to electricity on account of its 
being so unbecoming; and although some of the most 
beautiful rooms in this country are lighted by this means, 
every effort is made to soften the too crude effect. 

In very large rooms—drawing-rooms and ball-rooms 
—that are lighted from the top, the colored glass globes 
are used Chandeliers are pot often seen now, and the 
side lights are so arranged that while they give plenty of 
light to the room, they are not placed on a level with the 
eyes; and they, too, are covered either with colored globes 
or with silk shades over the glass globes. A very attrac- 
tive drawing-room in New York city, furnished in green, 
has all the electric globes covered with stiff little shades 
of green silk, shirred and ruffled; the silk is of so thin a 
quality that it does not darken the light. Rose-color and 
light yellow are also much used in shades for electric 
lights, while some of the lamps that are lighted with elec- 
tricity have large overhanging shades of red; thin silk 
being used, the light is not too darkened. 

Lamps, if well attended to and filled with good astral 
oil, give the most becoming light, but some attention 
must be paid to the lamp shades. Those most in fashion 
are made on the wide round frames, and are either of the 
parchment, painted by haud, or of flowered silk or cretonne, 
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COAT AND SKIRT TRIMMED WITH BRAID. 
For pattern see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


finished with a very narrow Tom Thumb 
fringe. The painted ones are of course 
handsomer than the others, but there are 
some exquisite designs in the flowered 
silks and cretonnes which are much less 
expensive, and almost equally as effective. 
The glass globes have come into fashion 
again; those made of the shaded glass in 
the heavy iron frames are of good shape 
and coloring, but do not give as good a 
light as might be desired. Any globe or 
shade that covers the lamp or the burner 
of the lamp at the base is not suitable for 
a reading-lamp; but these globes look very 
well on a lamp intended merely to light 
some corner, or to be a means of ornament 
in a room 

Candle shades are daintier and prettier 
than ever. They are made of both silk 
and paper—some in the shape of flowers, 
others in silk fitted over a frame and with 
an over-frame of filigree silver. Women 
who entertain a great deal keep a number 
of different designs on hand, so that they 
can change the decorations of their tables 
atany time. The candle shades and lamp 
shades should not be used without a small 
inver shade or chimney of some material 
like isinglass,mica,or asbestos—something 
that is non-inflammable, and does awny 
with the danger of the shade being burned 


IN-CUSHIONS. 


THe number of pin-cushions ap 
parently necessary to perfect hap- 
piness in these days is quite sur 

prising; but they are such dainty little 
affairs, and, after all, so very useful for 
holding the many different kinds of pins, 
that the fashion is not so foolish a one as 
might be thought. Oddly enough, some 
of the very prettiest pin-cushions made are 
never used. They grace handsome dress 
ing-tables, but there is always a pin-tray 
put beside them, in which the pins are 
supposed to be put rather than into the 
small piece of satin or brocade so hand 
somely embroidered as to be a work of 
art. The ribbon-work on white satin 
brightened with little fine paillettes are the 
most exquisite little things imaginable; 
they are quite small and round, but are 
not used except for very handsome jew 
elled stick-pins. Then a pretty style of 
cushion is of fine linen embroidered with 
the Dresden patterns in colored silks, and 
trimmed with a little lace ruffle and very 
tiny bows of ribbon. There are, more- 
over, the satin pin-cushion covered with a 
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square of linen, also embroidered in small designs; this 
last is one of the most useful of all, for, if the silks are of 
the wash kind, the cover can be laundered at any time. 

The mattress pin-cushion, while not new, is stil] as fash- 
ionable as ever, and is one of the most useful cushions 
ever invented. It should not be over half an inch thick, 
and should be made of bits of satin ribbon and quilted, 
or fastened with buttons like the mattress. The pins of 
all sizes can be put on the top and bottom, while at the 
sides are the safety-pins, and also the hat-pins, and it is 
surprising what a number can be carried at once in these 
useful little cushions. The round cushions drawn in the 
centre with gold thread, and made with the top of brocade 
silk and the bottom of velvet, or vice versa, can be used on 
any bureau or dressing-table, and look particularly well 
on the old mahogany tables. 

The prettiest toilet tables are those covered with the 
dotted Swiss over some color and trimmed with lace, and 
on these tables nothing looks half so pretty as the pin- 
cushions, covered to match, They should not be large, 
and should have little bows of ribbons at the cor- 
ners. Large pin-cushions have quite gone out of 
style, probably because of the number of silver arti- 
cles that are now laid on the tables, and which 
leave very little room for the cushions. Bran is no 
longer used for stuffing pin-cushions; cotton of a 
very fine quality is considered much better. Bran 
was given up long ago, because mice were so fond of 
it that the best cushions were very soon destroyed. 


N-DOOR DAYS. 


Now that the winter days with their fre- 
quent storms are here the mother must use her 
ingenuity in making up to her little people for 

the out-door exercise from which they are debarred. 
We “‘ grown-ups ” sometimes forget that in an aver- 
age child there is a vast amount of superfluous en- 
ergy and animal spirits that must find vent in some 
way. This is why he runs and jumps on the hot- 
test summer day, while we sit in the shade and 
shrink from moving, and it is this that makes him 
rush noisily up and down stairs and give vent to 
ear-splitting war-whoops when confined in the house 
by stormy weather. For the mother's sake, as well 
as for his own, he should be able to take some ac- 
tive exercise indoors. 

If there is an attic in your house, pack the trunks, 
etc., at one end and have a large portion set aside 
for the children. If it isan unheated apartment, all 
the better. Let the hats and coats be donned, and 
the exercise be violent enough to keep the blood 
stirring. Have dumbbells, parallel-bars, punch- 
ing-bags, and jumping-ropes kept here, and insist 
upon their being used, If these sports and means 
of exercise are kept especially for the days when 
out-door pleasures, such as walking, coasting, skat- 
ing, and sliding are impossible, stormy days will 
lose their dreariness for the little folk, and they will 
“make sunshine in the house when there is none 
without.” 


TRAVELLING COAT FOR YOUNG GIRL. 
For pattern see No. VIIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





























CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK 








HE WOMAN’S CLUB OF MOUNT 
VERNON, NEW ‘YORK. 


Tae germ of the Westchester County Woman's 
Club came from far-off California, reversing a condition 
that has been common in the history of the club move 
ment—the spreading of the club leaven from East West. 
Mrs. McLean, the founder and present president, brought 
from her California home the interest she had found in 
her club membership in that State, and it 8peedily proved 
fruitful in the good ground of Mount Vernon. A meet 
ing in Mrs. McLean's parlor four years ago, at which per 
haps a score of women were present, proved to be the 
nucleus of this flourishing club, now rapidly closing its 
membership limit of two hundred and fifty 
The club does its work under six departments—Soci 
ology, Education, History, Literature, Art, and Science 
Besides these, classes in various pursuits are formed as 
their need is indicated. Its scope is broad and progres 
sive, it being the wish and hope of its promoters that the 
ganization shall develop into a woman's institute for 
practical helpfulness in the community. In the depart 
ment of Sociology civic work is undertaken. The water 
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MRS. M. N. PERRY, 
President of the Old and New Club, Malden, Massachusetts. 


supply; the dairies and bakeries of the community; the 
unsanitary condition of one or two schools in the place— 
these are some of the questions which receive the atten 
tion of the section. Last June it organized itself into the 
Westchester Auxiliary of the Woman's Patriotic Relief 
Association of New York, and did most excellent work 
in the ways familiar to us all during our brief but fateful 
campaign with Spain. Through the interest and effort 
of the Educational! section the club has had some excellent 
lectures, and has devoted much attention to the public 
schools of Mount Vernon, systematically visiting them 
all, and co-operating cordially with : 
the teachers and board in any re 
forms needed 

The regular meetings of the club 
are held on the first and third 
Wednesdays of each month, in the 
afternoon. The first is always a 
business meeting, the second be- 
ing an open meeting, at which some 
special programme is presented 
Persons distinguished in various 
walks of life are heard at these 
meetings, presenting some special 
and profitable topic. At present 
the club meets at Willard Hall, in 
which, too, it has permanent com- 
mittee-rooms. It is, however, a 
dear wish of the society, and one 
that cannot long fail of accom- 
plishment, that it shall possess its 
ownclubhome, The accompany- 
ing picture shows a cozy corner of 
the committee-room, taken espe- 
cially forthe Bazar, The present 
officers of the club are—president, 
Mrs. Leslie A. McLean; vice-pres- 
idents, Mrs. M. Louise Patterson 
and Miss Leila Lockwood; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Mary T, Steck- 
er; corresponding secretary, Mrs 
Kate A. Taylor; treasurer, Miss 
Carrie B. Howe. A board of nine 
directors also assists in the club 
management, 


NE OF THE MOST RE 
QO cent State federations of wo- 

men’s clubs is that of Arkan- 
sas, Which was organized in 1897. 
Its first annual meeting was held 
at Hot Springs, and the second is announced to be held 
this spring at Helena. Perhaps in no part of the coun 
try is the existence of a State federation more benefi 
cent. The towns in Arkansas are widely separated, not 
so much by actual distance as by poor transportation 
facilities, and the coalescing of club interest into a centre 
that can radiate to every community is most valuable. 


The federation once formed, its work along the single 
line of club extension was soon apparent. The club 
movement in a remote State like Arkansas is a public one; 
it means progress in the vital questions of the time. The 
federation has done excellent work, not only in spreading 
the club leaven, but in the departments of education, 
household economics, and travelling libraries, and notably 
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travelling picture-galleries. The organization has a legis- 
lative committee, which has several petitions before the 
State Legislature. Among these are: one urging the ap 
pointment of a woman physician in the female wards of the 
State lunatic asylum, and one for a State reform school 

The federation includes twenty-five clubs and a mem 
bership of eighteen hundred women. Mrs. J. B. Pillow, 
of Heiena, the president, is a charming woman and most 
capable leader, and has done much to promote a general 
feeling of reciprocity, unity, and good-feliowship in the 
organization. The interest in the work grows constantly; 
and in a State where club enthusiasm touches a point 
where a member will drive six miles over almost impas 
sable roads to attend a club meeting, fruitful results may 
be expected, now that federated existence is a fact. 

Other officers of the federation are—vice-president, Mrs, 
Frederick Hanger; recording secretary, Mrs. John R. 
Dale; corresponding secretary, Mrs. William H. McHenry; 
treasurer, Mrs. David Beitler; auditor, Mrs. W. B. Folsom 


LONG-ESTABLISHED CLUB. 


Tne Old and New Club of Malden, Massa 
chusetts, has in its history some original and dis 
tinctive features. It is one of the oldest clubs 

in the country, having recently celebrated with suitable 
festivities its twentieth anniversary. Its first meeting 
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was held October 18, 1878, at the home of one of its pro- 
moters and first president, Mrs. Harriet Robinson Shattuck. 
Of the thirteen gathered there at that time six ladies are 
still in active membership. These are, besides Mrs. Shat- 
tuck, Mrs. H. H. Robinson, Mrs. R. T. Baxter, Mrs. L. W. 
Jones, Mrs. E. B. Greenleaf, and Miss M. W. Perry, the 
present president. At the anniversary in October these 


ladies were specially honored, and were presented with 
interesting souvenirs of the occasion. The membership 
was at first limited to fifty, and the annual dues were 
made fifty cents. Later the membership was extended to 
include one hundred, which is now its limit. The annual 
fee is two dollars, with an initial fee of five dollars. Very 
soon after the club was started a small safe was bought 
and put in a convenient place to receive contributions 
from the club toward the building of a club-house. This 
sum has increased slowly but steadily, and there is now 
at interest a considerable amount set aside for this pur- 
pose. Like many another club founded a score of years 
ago, the Old and New had for a while an associate mem- 
bership of men, but this lapsed, though a Gentleman’s 
Night is not infrequently given by the association. In the 
early part of its existence various groups to further its 
activities in the club were formed. The Writing Group, 
started in 1882, became an important factor to develop the 
writing and critical talents of the members. Many of the 
articles contributed under the impetus of this group have 
appeared in print, some even having been published in 
book form. This group, too, suggested and co-operated 
to produce the Original Magazine, published annually by 
the club, with one exception, since 1879. The Magazine 
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is entirely the work of club members, being not only 
written and edited and its pages illustrated, but its covers 
even are designed by the artist members of the club. 

Another group in the club is the Lend-a-Hand Com- 
mittee, which performs its service wherever there seems 
ademand. It has sent reading matter and useful articles 
to various parts of the country, and has co-operated with 
many local charities. In public work the club has done 
its duty in sturdy New England fashion. It was espe- 
cially interested in the State laws regarding the status of 
women and children, and was the first club to present 
a petition to the Legislature urging 
several important changes to those 
laws. A member of the club was 
the first woman in the State to be 
registered as a voter following the 
passage of the Massachusetts law 
allowing women to vote for school 
committee, and of the fifty women 
of the State who voted that first 
year fifteen were members of this 
club. 

Its title is peculiarly suggestive 
and appropriate, and its emblem 
embodied in its club pin, ‘‘ The 
Old Moon in the New Moon’s arms,” 
is typical of the spirit of the club. 
It has the courage and experience 
of the past applied to the opportu 
nity and promise of the present. 
The meetings are held weekly, on 
Tuesday afiernoon, and the work 
of the club is done under six de- 
partment committees. 

The officers of the club are— 
president, Miss M. W. Perry; vice 
president, Mrs. E. F. Bailey; re 
cording secretary, Mrs. M. E. Nich 
ols; corresponding secretary, Miss 
M. L. Fuller; federation secretary, 
Miss M. F. Parker; treasurer, Mrs 
C. M. Shepard; auditor, Mrs, A. E 
Stevens 


OMAN’S CLUB 
OF DORCHES- 
TER, MASS. 


Tue Woman’s Club of Dorches 

ter, Massachusetts, was formed in 

1892, thirty-one members making up its charter roll. It 
grew rapidly, a hundred being included at its third meet- 
ing. Its membership has long reached its limit of five 
hundred, with an eager waiting list. Meetings are held on 
the second and fourth Tuesday of each month, from Octo 
ber to June. The stated object of the club, * to promote 
ethical, social, and intellectual culture,” has been well 
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sustained. Its meetings have virtually been a course of 
lectures on educational, literary, and scientific subjects, 
by the most prominent speakers of the day. Although 
not a philanthropic organization in the strict sense of 
the word, much has been accomplished by the committees 
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appointed to visit the hospitals and public institutions of 
the town 

The Choral Class of the club, organized in 1895, has 
done impressive and excellent work. It has been always 
under the leadership of Mrs. Martha D. Shepard, and dur 
ing its existence has given five concerts, at which pro- 
grammes of marked excellence have been presented 

An interesting department of the club is the Local 
History Class. This is practically a club of itself, a leader 
being annually chosen, whose duty it is to arrange the 
work of the year, together with chairman, recording and 
corresponding secretaries, treasurer, and librarian. This 
class has made a study of Dorchester history while the 
village was distinct by itself. ‘The historical papers read 
at its meetings have been bound and preserved in the 
class library. Boston history is now its subject, the rem- 
iniscent wealth of that city rightfully belonging to Dor- 
chester as now a part of the city. In the new club-house 
a room has been furnished in Colonial style by the class. 
Here is kept the class library and its collection of relics. 

An interesting story, which it is a pity to condense to 
mere facts, hangs on this same new club-house, Three 
years ago the first committee was appointed to consider 
ways and means, and out of this committee grew a corpo- 
ration known as the Dorchester Woman’s Club-house As- 
sociation, with Mrs. E. A. Whiton as president. Only a 
past or present member of the club, or a member of the 
waiting list, is eligible as a stockholder. Within two 
years the capital stock was raised and paid into the trea- 
sury of the association, and on March 16, 1898, ground was 
broken for the building—the club-house being formally 
dedicated last October. It is a commodious and conven 
ient structure, adapted to all the needs of a club as well as 
for public use, and stands, as do many more in the coun- 
try like it, a fine testimonial to the energy and financial 
ability of a body of earnest women 

The club has had but three presidents since its begin- 
ning. Mrs. Ellen Dana Orcutt was the first president 
chosen, filling the office for two 
years. It was during her leader- 
ship that the club joined the Gener- 
al Federation and became an incor 
porated body Mrs. Harriet E. 
Burr succeeded Mrs. Orcutt; her 
successor being the present presid 
ing officer, Mrs. F. L. Young. The 
history of the club, showing so fine 
a record of things accomplished in 
seven years of existence, reflects 
great honor alike on its three pres- 
idents and on the personnel of its 
membership 

Other officers of the club are— 
vice presidents, Mrs. A. T. Jacobs, 
Mrs. E. L. Young, Mrs. M. D. Shep 
ard; recording secretary, Mrs. M 
M. McNaught; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. A. F. Folsom; trea- 
surer, Mrs. E. C. R. Whiton. 


HE WOMAN’S 
UNION LEAGUE 
OF NEWARK. 

Ir is fine and encouraging to see 
a thing grow and demonstrate its 
need as has done the League House 
of Newark, New Jersey. 

When the Woman's’ Union 
League of that place came into ex- 
istence not very long ago as a cor- 
porate body it defined its purpose 
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pursuits gather often in one and another of its committee- 
rooms. On the ground floor is a spacious tea-room, in 
which every day from twelve to two o'clock luncheon is 
served to its members. This luncheon-room is an attrac- 
tive apartment, cozily set out with small tables with 
dainty service of china and napery. The menus, too—and 
the writer speaks from toothsome experience—are an ex- 
cellent complement to the pretty service. The league 
holds a monthly reception at the house, at which usually 
a short programme precedes an hour or more of sociability 
over the teacups. A bulletin-board in the hall keeps tab 
on everything of interest to women not only at the house, 
but throughout the city. 

‘* We are trying,” says Mrs. Fannie J. Taylor, the pres- 
ident of the league, ‘‘to centralize and focus the inter. 
ests of our members, and membership may be had by any 
woman in New Jersey who will pay the annual fee of 
two dollars. This present house is a good beginving, an 
object-lesson of what we mean to do as soon as we are 
stronger. We expect then to build a house which shall 
be specially adapted to become a centre for the work of 
the women of Newark and its suburbs—philanthropic, ed 
ucational, and social—a clearing-house of all their organ- 
ized interests and activities.” 

The excellence of the object-lesson promises well for 
the larger movement. In club-house efforts it is emphat- 
ically the first step which counts as well as costs. 

The league is finely officered with just the sort of large- 
minded practical women that such an enterprise needs. 
They are, besides Mrs. Taylor the president, Mrs. E. 8. 
Hunt, Mrs. L. M. Sayre, Mrs. Anna Seymour, Mrs. Joseph 
Clark, vice - presidents ; Mrs. F. 8. Hampton, recording 
secretary; Mrs. E. Bickley, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
J. D. Clark, treasurer, and a board of fifteen governors. 


HE WOMAN’S CLUB OF. READ- 
ING, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tue excellent civic work of the Woman’s Club 
of Reading, Pennsylvania, is the more significant because 
the society meant at its organization, barely two years ago, 
to be a literary club, pure and simple. It soon reconsid 
ered that decision, however, revised its constitution, and 
now stands for most catholic helpfulness and develop 
ment. 

The first work of the Civic Department was to create a 
sentiment in favor of a Free Library with such success 
that now a fine building and 12,000 volumes are at the 
city’s disposal to accept and maintain. The valuable co- 
operation of the club is fully recognized by the library 
board, which has, as partial return for this interest, given to 
it the use for a club-house of a handsome suite of rooms in 
the building. Last year the department secured the pla- 
cing of a police matron in the station-house, and this year 
it is urging the election of four women as members of the 
school board. 

The Literary Department carries out the club’s first im 
pulse in the pursuit this winter of an admirably outlined 
study of the *‘ Literature of the Renaissance,” and the two 
departments join hands at all times in any effort for hu- 
manity that seems to beckon them. Under the club’s au- 
spices, too, this season several distinguished lecturers have 
been heard, with more to follow before its close. The 
spirit of the society is, in a marked degree, loyal devotion 
to each other and to the commozr cause, whatever it may 


Founded in September, 1896, by Mrs. Howard Stephen- 
son, the present president, the club has quickly developed 
this unity and breadth. So quickly, indeed, that it can be 
due only to the combination of a broad-minded sympa- 
thetic leader with a body of intelligent earnest women, and 
such combination is the Reading Woman’s Club. 

Other officers of the club are—Miss H. M. Cushman, vice- 
president; Mrs. J. B. Dampman, recording secretary; Mrs. 
8. A. Leinbach, corresponding secretary; Miss N.S. Talger, 
treasurer ; Miss M. Hergesheimer, auditor; Mrs. de B. R. 
Keim, and Miss E. R. Geise, chairman respectively of the 
Civic and Literature departments. 











to be ‘‘to provide and maintain a 
club-house for the convenience and 
comfort of its members.” To this 
end it invited membership, issued 
and sold stock, and soon a large 
commodious house in central Newark was rented and 
made ready for occupancy. Already, though this was 
only a few months ago, Newark women say, wonderingly, 
** What did we do without the League House?” Its plea- 
sant assembly-rooms and parlor,of which a corner is shown 
in an accompanying illustration, are in almost constant 
use for meetings of various societies, and classes in many 


THE WOMAN'S UNION LEAGUE OF NEWARK. 


HE HAARLEM PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY. 


A BRILLIANT audience filled the ball-room of 
the Waldorf - Astoria on the recent occasion of the last 
concert this season of the Haarlem Philharmonic Society. 
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It was a gathering of the members and friends of this 
interesting organization of 256 women, who in their pat- 
ronage and encouragement of musical effort have dis- 
played persisteut euthusiasm and pronounced executive 
ability. 





MRS. HOWARD STEPHENSON, 
President of the Woman's Club, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


The society is the outgrowth of one founded, and per- 
mitted to languish, by men. From the wreck of one, an- 
other, managed entirely by women, was organized in 
1891, and has since existed with growing force and unim- 
paired financial success. It has provided upper New 
York with a Philharmonic Society of a high standard of 
musical excellence, and under its auspices have appeared 
such distinguished artists as Materna, Juch, Blauvelt, 
Campanari, Mr. and Mrs. Henschel; Mme. Chalia, Schar- 
wenka, and Hollman. Twa public concerts, preceded by 
public matinée rehearsals, aud three private morning mu- 
sicales, are given annually. A course of lectures on music 
through Lent usually:supplements the season's work. 

The programme at the recent concert included the 
Brahms Symphony in E mivor, Les Preludes (Liszt), and 
the Third Movement (Symphonie Pathetique) by Tschai- 
kowsky. These difficulé numbers were finely given by 
the large orchestra, under the excellent leadership of 
the society’s conductor, Mr. Richard Henry Fleck. Mrs. 
Katharine Fisk was the soloist. 

The membership of the society includes many of the 
representative women of that part of the city. Mrs. 
Daniel Lamont was its first president, resigning when it 
became necessary for her to follow the political fortunes 
of her husband to Washington. She was succeeded by 
the first vice-president, Mrs. Thomas H. Newman. 

Mrs. Newman is a charter member, and has been from 
the first one of the most devoted suvporters of the organ- 
ization. To the presidency she brings this enthusiasm 
coupled with experience, and under her leadership the 
society has continued and-augmented its prestige. “Mrs. 
Newman has especially fostered the cordial spirit of har- 
mony, always prominent in the association, and to which 
its members attribute their large measure of success. 

Although strictly a musical body, the Philharmonic 
turned aside last summer from its legitimate pursuit with 
the rest of the women of the country, and piled up to its 
credit an impressive amount of war relief-work. 

The society counts to-day fully 
three-fourths of its members as 
charter members, and in its asso- 
ciate membership of 100 are many 
on the waiting list to become ac- 
tive members—facts which tell 
their own taleof zeal and harmony. 


WESTERN CLUB RE 
A cently devoted a meeting, 

under the auspices of the 
Household Economie Depart 
ment, to the subject of bread. 
Roll call was responded to by 
quotations on bread. The subject 
was introduced by an article on 
bread in general, followed by a 
paper on ‘ Bread of Other Coun 
tries.” Next came a number 
of receipts for sandwiches, with 
practical illustrations of their 
merit from actual view and taste 
An expert cook gave a demon 
stration in bread-making, and an 
open discussion on the relative 
merits of the various flours used 
in the process finished the con- 
sideration of the subject. 


HE MASSACHUSETTS 
fs federation is one of the first 

federations to follow the 
recommendation of the General 
Federation at Denver, last June, to 
study the industrial conditions, 
particularly as related to women 
and children. The federation of 
the Bay State will very soon issue 
to its clubs a catalogue containing 
much valuable information on this 
matter. Miss Rowe, president of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration, is deeply interested in this subject, and anxious 
that every woman in the State should share her interest. 
She has long been active in different phases of the work 
in Boston, and the incursion of the society under her 
leadership in the wider field is a natural sequence of her 
work. MarGARET HAMILTON WELCH. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
A STRIP OF BLUE PAPER. 
HE FARM OF BLACK DORNAL WAS OF 


the value of fifty pounds a year. On it the elder 

had been born, and his father before him. Lord 

Gienkells knew that the Armours of Dornal were 

by far the oldest tenants on the estate, and Mat- 
thew had ever been a diligent man and ready with his 
rent. But my lord was in sad want of money. He was 
a widower, and being a man fond of company, he saw a 
good deal of that sort which it costs the most to see, and 
from which there is the least return. More than once had 
his creditors attempted a settlement with him, but his 
lawyers had so far been able to persuade them that they 
would be no gainers by pushing my lord through the 
courts 

Still, every pound was now of consequence to the pro 
prietor of Glenkells, and he had a strong belief in Wandale 
as a man who could conjure the largest number of these 
out of the rocks and scanty pastures of his Galloway es 
tal To Wandale was intrusted the difficult task of sell 
ing wood quietly and selecting trees which could be cut 
aud conveyed away without attracting any great attention 

Wandale, mark a thousand pounds’ worth of timber! 
would be an order twice or thrice repeated in the course 
of a year. And it was obvious that on such an encum 
bered property this could not go on forever. 

My lord came but seldom to the country-side, content 
ing himself with writing a long letter to Wandale once or 
twice a month, or, in case of emergency, summoning him 
forthwith up to London to give an account of his steward 
ship 

There was nothing of the bold rascal about Wandale 
He trembled in his lowest shoe-leather each time he ap 
peared before his passionate master. In his anger Glen 
kells would shake his steward as a terrier shakes a rat 
He had even been known to kick him completely round 
the house, ending by throwing him into the Kells water 
before an entire house party. But Wandale, entirely sat 
isfied with his own position, took these ebullitions merely 
as troubles incident to the pleasant factorship of Dornal 
and Glenkells After all, he did what he pleased nine 
times out of the ten, and Mr. Richard Wandale preferred 
the substance to the shadow 

Lord Glenkells was a sinful and passionate, but not a 
bad, man. His infirmity, whatever it might be, came 
quickly upon him, and departed as swiftly. It chanced 
that on one of his visits to the great house among the 
pines my lord was in the park on a summer's day. He 
walked, with his hands behind him, on one side of a tall 
hedge of yew, On the other a young undergardener was 
talking to one of the maids, who, on her part, had been on 
an errand to the village know vot if matters of old 
wcquaintance or springing affection detained them in ob- 
livious converse, but the sight of the pair of them wast 
ing his lordship’s time (and perhaps also the fact that for 
the moment he himself lacked any one to waste his own 
with) so wrought upon Lord Glenkells, that he grasped 
his walking-stick fiercely and ran out upon the embryo 
lovers 

He struck fiercely at the young man with his stick, curs- 
ing him for a lazy good-for-nothing. The girl screamed 
and ran towards the house. But it chanced that in the 
assaulied youth my lord had lit upon one who was his 
equal in passionateness, and very much his superior in 
youth and strength. The assaulted not only stood his 
ground—provoked by being thus put to shame before the 
maid of his fancy—but, wresting the stick from his assail 
ant, he laid it about his lordly back and legs with zeal 
and efficiency 

Then, breaking the weapon across his knee and leav 
ing Lord Glenkells raging on the ground with pain and 
inarticulate anger, the youth walked back to his bothy 
to pack his box and set it ready to be called for by the 
common carrier. Then he went over to the house of the 
head gardener to tell him what he had done and to say 
farewell. While his chief was holding up his hands and 
exclaiming, there came a messenger breathless from the 
great house that the head gardener was to go up at once 
to speak to his lordship 

The youth who had wrought the deed looked pitifully 
at his friend, for his anger had died quickly within him. 
**This will be a court job,” he said, ‘and I was never in 
jail in my life before 

‘Gang doon to the lodge and wait till I come till ye,” 
sail his more experienced chief. ‘‘I'll bring ye word 
what says my lord.” 

Ihe youth waited trembling at the appointed place. 
At last the head gardener approached, shaking his head 

‘Is he like todee? Are there ony banes broken?” cried 
the assailant, before his friend came near. 

** No,” answered the gardener; “‘ his lordship says that 
here is a pound for you. But I am to give you a good 
talking to, for you are somewhat overhasty, young man. 
So pit the note in your pooch, and back to your work 
with you before his lordship comes oot for his afternoon 
walk 

lhe youth did as he was bid, and my Lord Glenkells 
never made the least further allusion to the matter. 

It will be understood that with such a temperament, 
continued suggestion working upon the necessities of an 
indigent and extravagant man could accomplish much. 

Well, Wandale,” cried my lord, looking up from 
where he lay in an easy chair, with his swathed feet ten 
derly posited upon another, ‘‘ what can you do for me? I 
want money, devilishly, Wandale. These women—they 
wre always crying for something, and the less you have to 
give them the more they want. I wish to high heaven 
I had never seen one of them! Can you let me have that 
thousand?’ 

Wandale shook his head sadly 


* Begun in Hagrex’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XXXII. 


**My lord,” he began, diplomatically,“ 1 have been all 
over the woods near and far with the head forester, and 
there is not a thousand pounds’ worth of trees fit to cut on 
the estate. 

‘Hark ye, sirrah,” cried his lordship, ‘‘I did not ask 
you for your opinion of the value of my property! 
gave you my orders.” 

* My lord,” answered the land-steward, meekly,“ were 
it a thing even remotely possible 1 would obey. But even 
if we were to cut down the best trees in the park we 
could not raise a thousand pounds on the timber. With 
the last great storm wood is so cheap that the wood mer 
chants make a favor of taking it away for nothing.” 

Lord Glenkells rubbed his head thoughtfully, ending 
upon the bridge of his nose with a ruefal air, 

Vell,” he said,** | suppose it must be the court this 
time. I can't raise a single penny in London, and I've 
had a dozen letters from the bank about my over-draft.” 

At this moment Wandale struck in with the suggestion 
he had been waiting to make. 

* My lord,” he said, suavely, ‘I think I see a way of 
raising the money. ‘There is one of your smaller detach- 
ed farms which, as it is not an integral part of the estate, 
it is in your lordship’s power to sell. I have an excellent 
offer for it from a sure hand.” 

‘What is the farm?” said Lord Glenkells, glowering at 
his factor, yet with an eager look in his bold injected 
eyes, Which was not lost upon his tempter. 

‘The farm of Black Dornal,” said the land-steward, 
with submission; * it is detached from the rest of the es 
tate. It is of small extent, rocky, and little capable of 
improvement. I have an offer of £1600 for it, which is 
the best offer we could ever expect to get for it.” 

‘I tell you, Wandale,” cried Lord Glenkells, ‘‘ I won't 
split the property. I won't have my old tenants put out. 
The Armours have been in the Dornal ever since I can 
remember. I’ve often got my tea there when I was a boy 
and out shooting—aye, and my dinner too. I am not go 
ing to have old Matthew shifted at his time of life.” 

“There is no thought of such a thing, I assure you,” 
said Wandale. ‘‘ The offerer is Armour’s own son-in-law, 
the Yorkshire merchant who bought the little estate of 
Kirkoswaki, which came into the market half a dozen 
years ago. As your lordship knows, he is a very respect 
able man. MacWalter is naturally anxious to acquire his 
wife’s birthplace. And of course there is no thought of 
putting the old folk to any inconvenience, but the re 
verse. I had it from himself that he never means that 
they shall pay another half-year’s rent so long as they 
live, if the sale is put through. And your lordship may 
remember that it was MacWalter who paid off that bond 
which was in our hands for so long—indeed, from the 
time when some former Armour took over the stock in 
your father’s time.” 

His lordship nodded 

‘I remember; yes—yes, I remember, Wandale,” he 
said, as if considering. ‘‘I hate to part with a field, But 
there is no doubt that the money would be a vast conven 
ience. And that young cub Reginald will have plenty 
when he succeeds. It is best that a young fellow should 
be kept a little tight on the curb—in his youth, anyway 

< hi ave a provisional check here, my lord,” said Wan 
dale. ‘I met Mr. Mac Walter to-day, and le was so anx 
ious for the bargain that he intrusted me with half the 
purchase money against your lordship’s mere acknow 
ledgment.” 

* Ob, hang it!—but, I say, that was somewhat cool. The 
rascal took my consent for granted. See here, Wandale, 
I've warned you; I won't have my affairs—” 

‘My lord,” purred the land-steward, very deferential 
ly, “‘ the man is indubitably anxious to buy the place. It 
lies well to his own little property, and is of no import- 
ance tous. Your lordship knows that I have always ad- 
vocated the consolidation of the property—” 

** Tut, tut, Wandale; let me see the check!” cried Lord 
Glenkells, stretching out his hand 

It was for £800, payable on sight, and at a local bank. 

**Hang the fellow!” cried he, irritably, shaking the 
check at Wandale. *“* Where do these peddlers get all their 
realy money. They never spend it hike men. Fancy be- 
ing able to keep a balance of £800 in a local bank! That 
hasn't happened to me for thirty years, eh, Wandale? 

‘No, my lord!” said Wandale, acquiescing as he was 
meant to do. His manner in unguarded moments was 
that of a butler in fear of dismissal. 

A queer straggling smile passed over the features of 
his master. 

‘And yet, Wandale, all things considered, I have not 
had at all a bad time of it. I may try for it later, but 
never mind for the present—” shy 

Ife considered a moment, the smile broadening 

‘But I say, Wandale, that fellow MacWalter must be 
rather of a sentimental turn for a money-grubber. His 
wife’s birthplace—and be willing to give good coined 
money for it! I was a jolly sight more glad to see the 
vault—but, there, | won't be a blackguard. Well, Wan- 
dale, you had better see about the transfer. Make young 
Hewitson down in Cairn Edward do it. I always liked 
old Dickie his father—a gentleman, Dickie Understood 
a gentleman's feelings aud requirements—hang me, if he 
didn’t!” 

He waved the check in the air. 

‘I'll keep this,” he cried, bringing his leg to the floor 
with a muffled sound * Whe-e-ew /” he whistled. ‘‘ That 
was a bad one. But, after all, a little bit of blue paper 
like this is the best plaster for the gout. I'm off to Paris, 
Wandale. Urgent business, you know. Paris is the place, 
I tell you! London is stupid, and I don’t want quite to 
forget my French.’ 

He was at the door as he spoke, and the land-steward 
was bowing deferentially, with his hat in his hand. 

** Expedite the matter, Wandale!” he cried, turning and 
waving the check once more. ‘‘ Make young Hewitson 





hurry. And I say, Wandale, send me the fellow to this 
as fast as you can! I need it, Wandale, I do indeed.” 

The member of the house of peers vanished. The door 
swung to on noiseless hinges, and the factor was left 
winking to himself in the tall pier-glass. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE SHERIFF'S OFFICER. 
Wisse GILROY, sheriff's officer in Cairn Edward, 


was a well known residenter in that compact little 

burgh of Barony. He held perhaps the most 
extraordinary plurality of offices ever served by one man. 
He was town officer and rang the mid-steeple bell at eight 
in the morning and six in the evening—except on Satur- 
days when, for unknown reasons, he rang it at twenty 
minutes to seven. 

He kept the library of the Mechanics’ Institute, and 
doled out books twice a week on a curious system. When 
he did not like a borrower, Willie never had a book in. 
No matter if the volume had been that moment returned 
and lay contiguous to the borrower's hand with the title 
in full sight. 

‘| tell ye it’s no in,” he would say. ‘‘Gin ye canna tak’ 
a plain answer I'll get the poliss to pit ye oot for ob- 
structin the traffic!” 

The borrower was usually doubtful as to the powers of 
a sheriff's officer, and, at the least, credited Willie with an 
extensive knowledge of the law. If he was wise he tried 
mild courses. 

‘Weel, ye micht keep it for me, and I'll no forget ye, 
Willie,” he would say. 

‘Humph!” the official within would object. 
no date to that bill.” 

Whereupon not upfrequently a surreptitious half-crown 
passed, and the borrower was on the list of the most fav- 
ored nations for the year. 

Willie owned a large block of houses at the lower end 
of High Street in Cairn Edward, a somewhat dank and 
out-at-elbows block, which apparently began to be in dis- 
repair from the very day they were finished. These were 
known indifferently as Gilroy’s Buildings or Willie's 
Rickle o’ Brick, and were probably the only houses in the 
town for which rent was never pressed. For Willie Gil 
roy had a curious feeling that it was not “ sportsmanlike” 
to ‘‘ peace-warn” his own tenants—perhaps on the prin 
ciple that a doctor of right professional feeling will not 
attend his own wife in case of sickness. 

‘*What for should I steer the craiturs?” said Willie. 
‘I’m no needing the siller the noo. And if I was to be 
comin hame wi’ warrants and warnins in my pooch a’ 
my tenants wad rin like rabbits every time they saw me 
I'm a puir man, but I like to be neighborly. But I tak’ it 
oot o’ them, gin they dinna pay their rants—faith, 1 make 
them execute their ain repairs.” 

Which perhaps was the reason why Gilroy’s Buildings 
had more broken windows, missing bannisters, jagged and 
gap-toothed railings, ragged clothes-lines aflutter, twisted 
chimney-stacks askew on the sky-line than all the rest of 
the town put together. 

Willie had married thrice—no, to be exact, four times. 
Yet there was no desirable beauty about him. He ex- 
plained his remarkable success thus: 

‘Ye see, the way o’t is this—I gang a heap aboot the 
country in the exercise o’ my profession, and, like a 
doctor, I maistly see fowk when they are in trouble. 
Then I hae aye had a sympathetic way o’ servin a sum 
mons, that tak’s weel. Noo there’s Christie Culshangie 

Kirkubree—the craiture sticks the blue paper under a 
man’s nose as if it was a dish o’ salts, or hands it at his 
head like a pistol. Mony a time I wad hae warned oot 
thae tenants o’ mine—an idle shiftiess lot—if I could hae 
gotten a man to do the job to my mind. But I couldna 
bide to see it made sic a hash o’ as Christie wad mak’ o’. 
And of coorse I couldna for shame do it mysel. So the 
gypsies sit on and on, and think nae mair o’ payin their 
rant than a do o’ gangin to the kirk. An’ faith, it is 
maybe as weel, for I ken wha I hae on my property, but 
I dinna ken wha I micht get!” 

Now it chanced that a blue paper had been put into 
Willie's hand to serve on this sad day of his life—that of 
his fourth wife’s funeral—and Willie had put it in his 
pocket to be delivered after the solemn occasion. 

“It ll keep till she’s happit!” was the form in which 
he put the case to his brother, the well-to-do sweep of the 
town 

“Ye tak’ it weel, Willie!” said Gib Gilroy, gazing re- 
gretfully down at his own hand. He looked as if it too 
had had a loss. So it had, for he had washed. 

‘Aye, Gib, I do tak’ it weel,” said the sheriff's officer. 
“Ye can use wi’ onythin’, Gib. This is my fourth time 
ye ken!” 

The funeral was over, and with the eight spadefuls the 
sexton (who,in consideration of Willie’s being a good and 
steady customer,did the job reasonable) lifted his bonnet 
exactly one eighth of an inch, and the whole body of the 
mourners instantly faced about and began to discuss the 
weather, the crops, and how soon Willie would ‘tak’ 
anither.” 

The bereaved and his brother were left standing alone 
at the grave head. James Burt, the sexton, was filling in 
the last home of mortality in the most matter-of-fact way, 
as if he had been shovelling coals and sick of the job. He 
grunted resentfully at each spadeful. After putting him 
to the trouble of digging a grave, the ‘‘corp” might have 
been well content without the superfluity of requiring to 
be covered up again. 

Said Gib Gilroy, sweep, to his brother, the chief 
mourner * Willie, were ye thinkin 0’ ony body yet?” 

‘ How could I, Gib Gilroy,” Te turned the afflicted, with 
his handkerchief to his eyes; ‘‘ | wonder at ye, and ’Mar- 
git doon there no richt happit.” 

(Continued on page 162.) 
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MUSIC 


HE PERFORMANCE OF “ DIE 

Gotterdimmerung,” which was given 

independently, as one of the regular 
subscription nights, on February 3, served to 
introduce Madame Marie Brema as the ma- 
ture Briinnhilde—a rOle in which this am- 
bitious artist had long desired to appear. 

Owing to the fact that Madame Brema 
assumed the part on short notice, as substi- 
tute for Madame Lehmann, whose continued 
indisposition prevented her from retaining 
her place in the cast, she had no opportunity 
to rehearse with orchestra, therefore the firm- 
ness and freedom of her work throughout 
the drama deserve to be commented on as 
very remarkable. 

Unfortunately Madame Brema’s voice is a 
little too low for the part, and this alone 
prevents her embodiment of the heroine of 
the final drama in the Tetralogy from sur- 
passing her successful achievements in other 
Wagonerian réles. Madame Brema is always 
couvincing, her temperament, self-abandon- 
ment, and her rich thrilling voice easily 
lending themselves to the emotional and 
dramatic moments of the great works with 
which she has chosen to identify herself; 
but, to our thinking, her most satisfactory 
impersonations are Brangine, Fricka, and 
other réles equally within the limits of her 
voice—a voice which nature undoubtedly in- 
tended for a mezzo-soprano. 

M. Jean de Reszke was in far better vocal 
condition than when “ Die Gdtterdiimme- 
rung” was produced at the conclusion of 
the opening cyclus. His singing of the pas- 
suges where he tells the story of bis life will 
not readily be forgotten, the bird-music be- 
ing delivered with beautiful cantabile effect 
that might put to shame the various soprani 
who have struggled unsuccessfully to voice 
the suggestive sirains of the Forest Bird. 

M. Edouard de Reszke,as Hagen, sang and 
acted with power. Herr MQlimann proved 
a commendable Gunther, and Frau Schu- 
mann-Heink stirred the audience to a pitch 
of enthusiasm by an impersonation of Wal- 
traute that can scarcely be spoken of in 
terms of sufficient praise 

The weak spot iu an otherwise excellent per- 
formance was Madame Saville’s negative sing- 
ing and acting as Gutrune—a part that brings 
to mind a favorite artist during the period 
when Wagner operas were first given in this 
city, Frau Seidi-Kraus, whose Gutrune, and 
whose Hea in the ‘‘ Meistersinger,” deserved 
to be chronicled as among her most enduring 
im personauions. 











ADAME BREMA, APPEARING AS | 
the youthful Brinnhilde at the mati- 


née representation of ** Die Walkire,” 
showed no trace of fatigue from her extraor- 
divary efforts of the previous night in ‘* Die 
Gotterdimmerung,” seemed indeed to be in 
exceptionally fine condition, both vocally 
aud so far as her exalted mood was con- 
cerned. The Siegmund of Herr Van Dyck 
and the Sieglinde of Madame Eames are fa- 
miliar embodiments that may well be dis- 
posed of with a mere line of commendation. 
The novelty of the performance was the 
Hunding of Mr. Bispham. In this respect 
the cast was materially strengthened, Mr. 
Bispham creating new honors for himself 
by a forceful and convincing impersonation 
that added much to the ensemble effect of the 
opening act. 


. ( 7 de. Lassa WITH MLLE. ZELIE 

de Lussan in the title-rdle and M. 

Saleza to fill the part of Don José, 
was listened to on Saturday evening by a large 
and enthusiastic audience. M. Albers es- 
sayed for the first time the rdle of Hseamillo, 
aud, it must be confessed, portrayed the to- 
rero with indifferent success. ‘There are 
rumors afloat that Mr. Bispham is to make 
his début in this character erelong, and his 
treatment of the matador will undoubtedly 
be free from that conventionality which has 
limited the effects of his predecessors. 
have had this season a toreador moulded 
on Baireuth lines, and also an essentially 
French interpretation of the character, as 
conceived by the librettist of ‘‘ Carmen,” 
and it will therefore be interesting to see 
what Mr. Bispham achieves in the way of 
realism, for it goes without saying that this 
thoughtful artist will not be content with 
the nondescript Hscamillo we have grown 
familiar with, whose ouly mission seems to 
be to make love to Carmen, and who would 
certainly be sadly out of place at a bull- 
fight. 


OSSINT’S “IL BARBIERE DI SI- 
R viglia,” which has long held a unique 

place as an opera-bouffe of the first 
order, remains one of Mr. Grau's trump cards, 
Madame Sembrich being a charming Rosina, 
M. Edouard de Reszke reviving the long- 
neglected réle of Basilio with pronounced 
success, and Signor Campanari, M. Sali- 
gnac, and Signor Carbone affording the best 
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Strauss waltz, ‘‘La Primavera,” were de- 
manded, and were added by way of encore. 


ERR ANTON VAN ROOY’S SONG 
H recital attracted a numerous audience 

to Mendelssohn Hall on the after- 
noon of February 6. The eminent bary- 
tone’s programme was formed of Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘ Dichterliebe,” a group of songs by 
Schubert, and two numbers with organ ac- 
companiment—Bach’s ‘‘Komm, stisser Tod,” 
and ‘‘ Die Himmel riihren,” by Beethoven, 
the latter selection affording him ample 
scope for the power of bis voice. A very 
dramatic rendering of “Ich grolle nicht” 
and an effective working up of the climax 
in ‘‘Ich hab’ im Traum geweint” aroused 
much enthusiasm, but it was by his inter- 
pretation of ‘‘ Du bist die Ruh” and ‘‘ Die 
liebe Farbe” that Herr Van Rooy most suc- 
cessfully proved himself possessed of mu- 
sical feeling and good taste. 

The accompaniments were skilfully pro- 
vided by Herr Hermann H. Wetzler, who 
also contributed two selections for the organ 
by Bach. 


R.GRAU’S ATTEMPT TO REVIVE 

general interest in the once popular 

opera ‘‘ Martha”—brought forward 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on the even- 
ing of February 10—proved in the nature 
of a failure. The venture was, in truth, singu- 
larly ill-timed. Those who had come from 
a distance for the purpose of following the 
matinée series of Nibelung dramas, and such 
local music-lovers as were equally absorbed 
in the cyclic representations, could but con- 
sider the step from Wagner to Flotow an all 
but impossible one. “ Martha” is not a work 
with which to conjure—especially when the 
thermometer registers at six degrees below 
zero! The audience in attendance seemed 
formed of subscribers and their substitutes, 
and was neither large nor responsive. In- 
deed, the artists who appeared suffered al- 
most as much from the chilly reception 
accorded them within as they had done 
from the icy temperature without—a tem- 
perature that had already prostrated many 
of their associates, and might well be feared 
as likely to prove disastrous in their own 
case. The rdle of Martha was in the hands 
of Madame Sembrich, but this artist’s voice 
sounded congealed, and it was not until sev- 
eral ensemble numbers had been disposed of 
in a somewhat perfunctory manner that she 
regained the purity and beauty of tone for 
which she is justly famous. Madame Sem- 
brich’s delivery of the stanzas in the ‘‘Last 
Rose of Summer" made ample amends for 
such deficiencies as were wholly the result 
of untoward circumstances. On being re 
called, the singer repeated the air, using 
English words, and succeeded in at last 
arousing enthusiasm. Madame Mantelli 
proved only a fairly good Nancy. How 
many opera-goers still recall the impersona- 
tion of that incomparable contralto Annie 
Louise Cary, whose splendid chest-tones in- 
variably gave body and substance to the dif- 
ferent concerted pieces, and who not only 
sang the part of Nancy, but also acted it, 
with spirit and conviction? M. Edouard de 
Reszke was a capital Plunketto, aud M. Sali- 
gnac an excellent Lionel. Sefior Carbone ac- 
cented the humorous side of the r6le of Tris- 
tano, and furnished udequate support. The 
orchestra, under Signor Bevignani, sounded 
rather dull, and was often considerably out 
of tune. 


HE SUNDAY CONCERT OFFERED 
T an imposing array of talent, and conse- 

quently met with liberal patronage. 
The soloists were Mesdames Sembrich and 
Schumann - Heink ; also Messieurs Saleza, 
Plangon, and Albers. Every one who par- 
ticipated received an encore, that furnished 
by Madame Schumann-Heink being the 
pow famous “ Brindisi,” from ‘* Lucrezia Bor- 
gia.” It is a pity that the distinguished Ger- 
man singer does not employ the original 
words in her delivery of this solo, for the 
aria is essentially Italian, and loses in smooth- 
ness through the introduction of so many gut- 
tural sounds as naturally accompany the use 
of the German text. 


verity of the weather,the Monday evening 
performance of Gounod’s** Faust” met 
with excellent support from the public. 


[* SPITE OF THE CONTINUED SE- 


| M. Jean de Reszke, whose enforced retire- 


| effects. 


ment evidently enabled him to cast aside a 
temporary indisposition, was in perfect con- 
dition, and filled the title-réle with consum- 
mate mastery of all vocal and _histrionic 
Madame Eames won much admira- 


| tion as Marguerite, Siguor Campanari was a 


| 


possible support as the Barber, Almaviva, | 


and Don Bartolo. 

At the Monday evening performance Ma- 
dame Sembrich slightly altered the pro- 
gramme in the music-lesson scene by intro- 
ducing Proch’s Air and Variations, which 
she sang with great brilliancy. Chopin's 


\. Polish song and the vocal setting of a 


| 


most musical Valentin, and M. Edouard de 
Reszke achieved his customary triumph as 
Mefistofeles. 

Still another artist of distinction has ap- 
peared in this country during the past week 
—M. Alvarez, a tenor, who has often been 
favorably mentioned in the pages of this 
paper when Covent Garden and the Paris 
Opera House were under discussion. M. Al- 
varez has received enthusiastic praise from 
our neighbors in Boston, and will doubtless 
meet with a similar measure of approval on 
presenting himself as a candidate for honors 
at the Metropolitan. 

Madame Marchesi’s second song recital 
confirmed the impressions made at a first 
hearing. Her selections included Schubert's 
“Non t’ accostar all’ Urna,” Bach’s “ Willst 
du dein Herz?” an air from “ Orfeo,” Scar- 





latti’s “La Violette,” Schumann’s “ Die Lé- 
wenbraut,” and several more modern num- 
bers, such as Liszt’s ‘‘ Lorelei,” Cornelius’s 
‘* Ein Ton,” and Faure’s “ Priére.” Madame 
Marchesi must be listened to with respect as 
an authoritative exponent of her celebrated 
mother’s method, but her natural limitations 
seriously handicap her when it comes to the 
question of giving enjoyment or of arousing 
emotional feeling. 


CONCERT IN AID OF THE MO- 
A thers and Babies’ Hospital will be 

given at the Waldorf-Astoria on Mon- 
day afternoon, February 27. The charity is 
one which a poate the oo guy as 
being especially entitled to support. a- 
dome Odeemata-elok has enileted herself 
among those who will contribute vocal se- 


lections, and the programme promises to be 
one that should insure a large attendance. 


ESSIMISM. 


PEoPLz whose religion and com- 
mon-sense do not deter them from 
ssimism might perhaps indulge 
ess in doubt of the world in general, 
and their friends in particular, did they 
realize in what wretched taste the practice 
is. For pessimism is in poor taste. To sneer 
at other people’s motives and practices, to 
doubt the sincerity of their sentiments and 
the disinterestedness of their actions, is un- 
deniably rude and ill-bred. The proverb 
** Higher than himself can no man think” is 
trite, but our pessimist would do well to ap- 
ply the maxim to himself. If he isa gentle- 
man at heart he will give others credit for 
being as genuine as himself. If he is not an 
innate gentleman he should be ashamed to 
let the world at large discover it. And he 
never betrays the shameful truth more plain- 
ly than when he indulges in the pessimistic 
speech and cynical sneer. 

Cynicism also argues an amount of con- 
ceit that is wellnigh sublime. To criticise 
others and to look down upon their failings 
from the vantage-ground of conscious superi- 
ority one must be pretty well satisfied with 
one’s self, It is humiliating but true that 
we never have quite so little to be proud of 
in ourselves as when we are perfectly self- 
satisfied. Improvement is always a progress, 
and very often a discouraging one. For 
when we stop to look back we see that, in 
spite of all our efforts, we have gone only a 
very little distance, and are moved to ask, 
* Does the road wind upward all the way?” 
And we have to bow to the answer: ‘‘ Yes, 
to the very end.” 

This self-knowledge and humiliation give 
us infinite patience with others, and know- 
ing how truly we long to do right, we believe 
that others have the same longings and striv- 
ings, and would not insult ny ot the cyni- 
cal or pessimistic doubt. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—MkS, W INSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syxup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
a colic, and is the best remedy for diarrh@a, 
—(Adv. 





A VALUABLE BOOK. 
“INFANT HEALTH,” sent out by the N. Y. 
Condensed Milk Co., New fork, Proprietors 
of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condens Milk. 
t is a valuable book, that should be in every 
home.—{ Adv.] 


WHO IS SMART? 

Our old-fashioned word “smart” is the rage just 
now in France and excites the discussion of the 
press. Not any more than for the word “snob” can 
they define its exact signification. We, however, are 
not mistaken when we say that a woman who has 
chosen as her perfume the FUNKIA pu JAPON of 
Oxniza-LeGRAND is really a “ smart woman.”—{ Adv.] 
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Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 
are used to sell such 
soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends on 
something outside of it, 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; 
using it. 


all sorts of people are 


189090 
are the best wheels 
we have ever made. 


PRICE $40 


the lowest price Rambler 
grade will stand. 


Gormully & Jeffery Mig. Co. 
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The Glestous West of our wie 
Beloved Country, 


BALMY CALIFORNIA 


The Grandest Winter Resort in the World. 


Why Risk a Winter Ocean Voyage when 
you can reach the Italy of America via the 
Finest Train that was Ever Constructed, 


THE SUMPTUOUS 


**SUNSET LIMITED.” 


Special through trains consisting of sleeping and 
dining cars leave New York every Saturday and 
Tuesday, connecting directly with the “Sunset Lim- 
ited” at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, 
maps, and time-tables, also lowest rates, sleep- 
ing - car tickets, and bageaxe checked, apply to 
Southern Pacific Co., 349 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 
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is worth some dollars a year 


to you — free. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR Permanently Removed. Write for valuable 
sealed information. Krs.Auna M.Cross,M.D., 3 W.20tb 8t.,N.Y.City. 
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(Continued from page 160.) 

James Burt unsympathetically continued to clap down 
the mould with the back of his spade, making a grewsome 
jarring sound, 

‘It's a mortal world, an’ we’e no lang for it, Willie,” 
continued his brother. ‘* But, supposin that it was the 
morn, what wad ye say to Grace MacCubbin?” 

‘‘Supposin it was the morn,” answered his brother, 
with some speculative show of interest, ‘‘I wad say she 
was ower auld. I'm no keepin an infirmary!” 

‘* Mistress Sanders Martin, then?” 

‘*Kens ower muckle,” said Margit’s chief mourner; 
‘she has been married twice hersel.” 

** Margit Lonie?” 

“Twa Margits followin ane after the ither is no lucky. 
Forbye, it wad confuse the names on the stane there.” 

‘* Weel, ye are ill to fit, Willie. But I suppose ye hae 
had sae mony, & man is bound to be particular. There's 
Lang David Geddes’s dochter—I forget her name—Els- 
peth, I'm thinkin.” 

‘Nae siller!” Elspeth’s case was settled abruptly. 

The sweep considered a long time before offering an- 
other suggestion. 

‘*] can think o’ nae mair the noo,” he confessed, mourn- 
fully. “But I'll tak’ anither thocht in the kirk the 
morn.” 

“* Aye,” said his brother, shaking his head. “It's a 
business that needs a poo’er o’ thocht. Look ye here, 
Gib, ye see what it is to be a forehanded man. Gin I had 
been a common ram-stam, devil-may-care character that 
juist took a woman like a whurlwund, wad I hae had as 
bonny a stane as that to cover them a’, think ye?” 

He pointed to the long heavy gravestone, shaped like 
a turnip-pit, and called a ‘‘thruch ” stone (rhyming with 
lock), which had been temporarily set out of the way to 
make room for Margit underneath it 

‘No,” said his brother, doubtfully, feeling that he 
must not contradict the bereaved ou such a day, yet not 
seeing whither he was being led. 

** Nae, I trow not,” continued Willie Gilroy, swingin 
his long arms excitedly, as he pointed to the rows a 
rows of inscriptions 

** It's bonny, fower o' them a’ in u row. Gib, d'ye ken 
I often wondanal what I never had ony bairns for. I 
thocht that it was a divine dispensation, But the reason 
o't is too clear noo. Wonderfu’ are the works o’ a kind 
Providence! It’s juist that Mary and Susan and Jean and 
Margit micht a’ lie cozy and caigy thegither like fower 
pitatie-pits weel covered, wi’ nae weans to dibble in atween 
to spoil the symmetry, as it were. Forbye, there’s the in- 
scription. It’s gettin a wee scant 0’ room as ye see, Gib, 
and had there been bairns, ye wad hae needed to say what 
ave they belanged to. Nae, it’s juist wonderfu’ weel ar- 
ranged as it is!” 

‘Are ye gaun to pit a new stane to Margit, Willie?” 
said bis brother 

The chief mourner took a long look at the sweep, as if 
he had suddenly taken leave of his senses. 

‘It's weel seen ye are no yersel the day, Gib, or ye 
wadna speak like that. What's the maitter wi’ ye? It 
maun be because ye hae ta’en soup and water to your face, 
Ye should be carefu’, man—ye wi a young family to bring 
up. Shocks like that are no canny at your age. I yince 
kenned o’ a man that washed his face and neck, and him 
no used to it like. And”—here the sheriff's officer low- 
ered his voice and spoke very slowly and impressively— 
‘ that—verra—day—a slate fell aff a roof and killed him 
dead on the spot!” 

** Save us!" cried Gib. “‘D’ye tell me sae? Gin 1 had 
thocht | wad hae ta’en a thocht. But I did it oot o’ 
respec’, Willie.” : 

“I ken, I ken,” said his brother, holding out his hand, 

‘ye never were forehanded, Gib, but aye, ram-stam and 
redeklus! But, bless ye, Margit there wadna hae cared a 
fardin gin ye had comed to her funeral as black as the 
pot. But,as I was sayin, I was richt thoughtfu’ and far- 
seein aboot the ‘thruch’ there. I bocht that stane in 
Mary’s lifetime—she was my first, and a clever, ready- 
handed woman Mary was— weel, when she left me a 
lone weedow I laid it langwise on Mary, an’ mony were 
the folk that quarrelled me at being at siccan an expense, 
and Mary and me only five years marriet. But I suid 
naethin, but keepit my thochis to mysel. An’ then when 
Susan —that was my second an’ a ceevil body — was 
ta’en away, I made nee change—no, nor yet for Jean, 
though I was fell fond o’ Jean. For, ye see, a man never 
kens what may happen. But noo that Margit has gane 
the way we maun a’ gang, Gib—faith, I'll turn the stane 
round aboot and lay it crosswise abune the fower. And 
it'll haud them a’ doon!” Willie looked triumphantly at 
his brother. ‘‘ Ye see what it is to be a forehanded man, 
Gib!” 

Gib saw, and the brothers went down the street silent- 
ly ruminating ov the mysteries of providence, and espe- 
clally ou the benefits of being a forehanded man. 

(ro se oonTinuED.) 


HE CARE OF BOOKS. . 


AN enthusiastic book-lover once declared that 
he eould not enjoy the public reading of an emi- 
nent author because the latter, while standing 

before his audience, rumpled the leaves of the book in his 
hand, bending the covers back until they touched. Cer- 
tainly we have all suffered from a sense of outrage at the 
crimes committed upon our favorite volumes through the 
cruel handling of the careless borrower. When some be- 
loved edition comes back to us soiled and defaced, we 
feel very much as the mother does when she views the 
marks of blows upon defenceless baby hands and faces ; 
for the real sting of the wrongs committed against books, 
declares the quaint old chronicler, lies in the wantonness 
of the deed, mereased by the helplessness of the victims. 
How our liking goes out to the “ Rabbi” of lan Ma- 
claren as Le stands among his boxes at Stormont station, 
admonishing Mains, who has come to convey his belong- 
ings to Kilbogie. “You will be ensetal-enecodingly 
careful,” he implores. ‘If one of those boxes were 


allowed to descend hurriedly to the ground, the result to 
what is within would be disastrous. The top one con- 
tains the fathers—deal gently with it; and the Reforma- 
tion divines are just below it. Books are easily 7 
and they feel it. 


I do believe there is a certain life in 


sp 
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them, and—and—they don’t like being ill-used,” and Jere- 
miah looks wistfully at the plougbman, It is this instinct, 
detecting the vital principle in books, that marks the dif- 
ference between the book- buyer and the genuine student, 
To one, volumes are simply inanimate objects; to the 
other, they are comrades and friends. Some one has put 
it on record that a true scholar has a motherly instinct in 
caring for books. That he knows every one and its loca- 
tion, having a sense of the feel as well as the shape of his 
favorites, and watches over them all, and even loves the 
prodigals, that set off on adventurous journeys into other 
rooms. Perhaps it is a failure to comprehend this semi- 
maternal devotion that causes so many to consider that 
books can be replaced, or that the loss of one matters 
little where there are so many. None but the genuine 
book-lover can fathom the anguish of Pepys as he records 
among the national turmoils occasioned by the London 
fire the far sadder fact that he was ** mightily troubled,” 
even in his sleep, at missing four or five of his books. 
How joyfully he chatters “ next day”! “ That which did 
»lease me most of all is that W. Hewer tells me that upon 
inquiry he do find that Sir W. Pen hath a hamper more 
than his own, which he took for a hamper of bottles of 
wine, and are books in it. 1 sent for Harry, and he tells 
me it is so, and by-and-by brought me my hamper of 
books to my great joy, with the same books I missed. 
The Lord of Heaven make thankfull, and continue me 
therein.” In the chronicle of the Pepys of New England, 
Judge Sumuel Sewall, the fluctuations of his aged affec- 
tions are accurately gauged by the books presented by 
him during his elderly wooings, “ while he was wandering 
in his mind—whether to live a married or a single life.” 
When be first began to take notice, when his first wife 
had been dead nearly two months, he gave to Widow 
Winthrop, whom he had admired in her “‘sley,” as a 
warm expression of awakening affection, three precious 
volumes, Smoking Flax Inflamed, The Jewish Children of 
Berlin, and My Small Vialof Tears. But when his ** wan- 
dering heart” was most deeply touched at the funeral of 
Mr. Denison of Roxbury, he went home from the tomb 
with the widow, “ praying God to keep house with her,” 
and in a few days sent her ‘*a widow’s book, having writ 
her name in it.” ‘* Dr. Mather’s sermons, neatly bound,” 
followed soon, and as the crowning gift, ‘‘ a psalm-book, 
elegantly bound in Turkey leather.” From this high- 
water mark of ‘‘neat binding” and choice ‘‘ Turkey 
leather” the tide rapidly receded. Widow Tilley was 
presented with one small volume, Ornaments of Sion, 
irs' Martha Ruggles received a simple “‘ Election Ser- 
mon,” while for ‘‘ Mrs. Mary Tibbs, widow of Newton,” 
‘*‘a quire of paper, a good leathern inkhorn, a stick of 
sealing-wax, and 200 wafers in a little box” were quite 
good enough. So high upon the strand had the buffeting 
waves of courtship cast the poor old wife - seeking 


judge! 

No one can look through any collection of old New 
England books without being impressed by the reverent 
care bestowed upon them by their former owners. Judge 
Sewall was not the only member of the commonwealth 
who deemed them the most precious love-tokens, the 
most consoling gifts to grief. Hawthorne, that Brahmin 
of the race of book-lovers, found in the attic of ‘* The Old 
Manse” part of his predecessor's library. ‘ The old books 
would have been worth nothing at an auction. In this 
venerable garret, however, they possessed an interest, quite 
apart from their literary valae, as heirlooms, many of 
which had been transmitted down through a series of 
consecrated hands from the days of the mighty Puritan 
divines. Autographs of famous names were to be seen 
in faded ink on some of their fly-leaves; and there were 
marginal observations or interpolated pages closely cov- 
ered with manuscript in illegible short-hand, perhaps con- 
cealing matter of profound truth and wisdom.” We have 
all felt the tender charm of some such reading, especially 
when books have come to us as an inheritance. They 
may be “little, old, and clumsy,” with a different fashion 
of speech from our own, like that quaint copy of Thomas 
& Kempis that Maggie Tulliver took up from the win- 
dow-seat, wherein ** some hand forever quiet had made at 
certain passages strong pen-and-ink marks, long since 
browned by time,” but our kin bandled them and dreamed 
over their pages and those brown pen-and-ink marks re- 
veal the personality of their owners more fully than the 

arments or household plenishings that have come to us. 

he writing of the autograph was in itself a labor of love. 
The old student would have no unclaimed mental inti- 
mate. He adopted every volume and caused it to bear 
his name. The carefully inscribed date and place of read- 
ing are no less indicative of character than the “ fine 
cenagy and conceits of penmanship” about the owner's 
name. In nothing perhaps does the innate refinement and 
integrity of the folk of the olden time »ppeal more closely 
to us than in this reverent care. Hawthorne, the best in- 
terpreter of the New England spirit, shows his kinship 
after the flesh most clearly in this confession: ‘* There 
lingers with me a superstitious reverence for literature of 
all kinds. A bound volume has a charm in my eyes simi- 
lar to what scraps of manuscripts possess for the good 
Mussulman. He imagines that these wind-wafted records 
ate perhaps hallowed by some sacred muse; and I, that 
every new book or antique one, may contaih the ‘open 
sesame '—the spell to disclose treasures inwsome unsus- 
pected can of Truth.” A distinguished man of letters of 
our own day declares that ‘there is no surer test of culture 
than the way one handles a book.” Who stands this test 
better than our charming though, alas, old-fashioned friend 
“The Country Parson?” With Tom Pinch, that gentlest of 
book-lovers, he revels, ‘‘in the pleasant smell of paper 
freshly pressed,” and * that whiff of Russia leather too.” 
He gloats over the precious hoard—all such fresh copies. 
Who are they, he asks, that buy the copies you turn over 
in the shop, but which you would not on any account 
take? Such fresh copies, with their brand-new bindings 
and their leaves so pure, in a material sense. The cri~p 
delight of cutting the leaves he knows, and, like the men- 
tal epicure he is, dallies with the new accession of literature 
for days upon the reading-table before they are given to 
the shelves. But, alas, as one quaint chronicler sighed 
long years ago, “‘ books are subject to certain accidents 
besides the damp, the worms, and the rats; one not less 
common is that of the borrowers, not to say a word of 
the purloiners.” By some strange working of the human 
will even ordinarily righteous folk have no conscience in 
the matter of book-borrowing. Theft in any form is never 
so much as named among them, and yet our precious 
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volumes, like the Arabs, aye | stealaway. Even in the 
good old Connecticut days, when moral perception was 
supposed to be at fever-heat, colonial book-lovers suf- 
fered thus. Many of the marginal notes of which Haw- 
thorne wrote consisted in appeuls to the careless borrower. 
The personal devil of Jonathan Edwards was described 
as seeking to devour such folk, while the pangs of eternal 
fire were vividly portrayed as simply yearning to lap uP 
the purloiners of volumes, Old-time newspapers are full 
of advertisements for missing books, couched in Saxon 
so vigorous and free that the blood of the reading book- 
lover kindles with the joy of the chase. In Customs and 
Fashions in Old New Bngland this quotation appears, 
taken from the Boston News Letter of July 7, 1712: “A 
certain Person having lent two books, viz.. Rushworth’s Coi- 
lections and Fuller’s Holy War, and forgotten unto whom. 
these are desiring the Borrower to be so kind as to return 
said Books unto Owner.” The self-abasement of this plea 
would lead one to fear that then as now the ministerial 
bookshelves suffered from the mental browsing of the 
flock. Surely no Puritan divine penned this belligerent 
tequest in the Connecticut Courant: “The gentleman 
who took the second volume of Bacon’s Abridgment from 
Mr. David Balls’s bedroom on the 18th of November would 
do well to return it to the owner, whose name he will find 
on the 15th Page. If he choose rather to keep it, the 
owner wishes him to call and take the rest of the set.” 
Truly the gentleman would do well to return it, and 
though perhaps in seasons of spiritual awakening Mr. 
David Balls repented him of his ungodly wrath, yet, as the 
book -lover views the gaps in Lis own broken sets he 
grants his fellow-sufferer of ye olden time the fullest 
absolution. Too crushed perhaps by repeated trials to 
do more than acquiesce in decrees the wherefore of which 
no Colonial soul might know, one meek brother asks a 
fellow-citizen to ‘‘ return the 3rd vol. of Don Quixote and 
take the 4th instead if he chuse.” 

Some Patience or Forbearance, reflecting the virtues of 
these names, mildly ask for an opportunity to read their 
own books if perfectly agreeable to the persons who have 
borrowed them. Surely it was not the gallant Judge 
Sewall, with his matrimonial eye upon ‘‘ those seven single 
persons sitting in the fore seat” of the old meeting-house, 
who advertised for ‘‘the she-person who borrowed Mr. 
Thos. Brown's Works from a gentleman she is well ac- 
quainted with.” Ah, there lies the sting of it! The per- 
son we are well acquainted with, our familiar friend, bas 
us most utterly in his power. He alone has free access 
to our library, and may even help himself to precious 
volumes with which the stranger intermeddleth not. The 
one blot, perhaps, on his otherwise fair escutcheon may 
be that blur that dims his vision of a book-plate or the 
owner’s name. We cannot wonder that an old-time stu- 
dent had this inscription over his shelves: 


These books are mine 
By Law Divine. 
Friendship must end 
If one I lend. 


An enthusiastic book-lover once upon a time, we are 
told, cancelled his engagement to a most estimable lady 
because she had marked a borrowed book. He took the 
high moral ground that ‘‘a person capable of such an act 
of piracy could not be loyal to any constitutional estate.” 
He might perhaps have gone further and argued that 
such an offensive intrusion of her opinions boded no good 
for the future peace of the domestic circle. A friend may 
not borrow our garments and alter them to suit his phys 
ical peculiarities and then return them to us unrebuked— 
and yet our books come back to our homes so charged 
with the personality of the borrower that we have an un- 
comfortable sense of invading privacy when we turn the 
pages. It is not our book any longer—that alien volume 
that emphasizes what we tun & to slight, and calls atten- 
tion in black lines to the very points we would ignore, 
and at best chatters mental confidences in which we have 
no interest. The law declares that our property shall not 
be wantonly defaced and the offender go free, but there 
is no redress for the interlarded volume with its adjec- 
tives and exclamation points, or crowning offence, its 
queries and its interrogation points. 

To remedy evils of this kind Richard de Bury founded 
a library at Durham College in the university of Oxford 
during the fourteenth century. He organized a most 
elaborate system of lending books, and while acting as 
librarian, was assisted by a corps of book-binders, for he 
held that the proper care of covers was an important item 
for the reader to learn. From time to time he burst into 
awful rages at the careless folk who then as now had no 
conscience in the matter of book-handling. In more vig- 
orous Saxon than now obtains he sketched the following 
portrait, which, «allowing for the changes in men and 
manners which five centuries have brought, applies with 
equal force to a certain class of borrowers to-day. He 
writes : ‘* You will perhaps see a stiff-necked youth loun- 
ging sluggishly in his study while the frost pinches him 
in winter-time. For such a one J would substitute a 
cobbler’s apron in the place of his book. He bas a nail 
like a giant’s, perfumed with a stinking odor, with which 
he points out the place of,any pleasant subject. He 
distributes innumerable straws in various places, with 
ends in sight, that he may recall by the mark what 
his memory cannot retain. These straws, which the stom- 
ach of the book cannot digest—verily volumes had life 
for De Bury!—and which nobody takes out, at first dis- 
tend the book from its accustomed closure, and being 
carelessly left to oblivion, at last become putrid. He is 
not ashamed to eat fruit and cheese over an open book, 
and to transfer his empty cup from side to side upon it, 
and because he has not his alms-boy at hand, he leaves 
the rest of the fragments in his book.” Fruit stains and 
even crumbs some books, alas, to-day bear traces of. 

The ei of Paris has left on record a noteworthy 
example. The librarian would not lend a book even to 
Louis the Ninth unless he left some valuable in pledge 
for its return, and gave a bond to one of his chief minis- 
ters that ‘‘its return should duly take place when he had 
finished it.” Would there were some such rules protect- 
ing private collections to-day! Surely we might all profit 
by this admonition frequently seen in books of the Colo- 
nial days: ‘* Read Slowly—Pause Frequently—Think Se- 
riously—Finger Lightly—Keep Cleanly—Return Duly— 
with the Corners of the Leaves Not Turned Down.” 

HELEN Jay. 
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GOOD FORM 


©. E. W.—The best kind of a party for a little 
girl who celebrates her second birthday is a very quiet, 
simple little entertainment, with a Jack Horner pie 
as the principal attraction, and nothing for refresh- 
ments but bread and milk, and possibly, if older chil- 
dren are to be invited, ice-cream for them. A Jack 
Horner pie may be bought at almost any caterer’s now- 
adaya, or made at home by covering a large bread-pan 
with crinkled tissne-paper after it has been filled with 
gifts for the children. Each gift should be tied up in 
tissue-paper with baby-ribbon, and one end of the rib- 
bon that ties each put through the covering of the pie. 
Every child has a pull, and brings out a “plum” with 
great pleasure. Mottoes, too, cause much fun for the 
babies; but it would be impossible to devise any game 
suitable for such smal! guests, and a Punch and Judy 
show, or anything of the kind, would frighten them. 
Let them play out-doors with their little hostess's toys 
and with balls, and, when the time comes for the sim- 
ple supper, sit down at low tables on little chairs, at 
their ease. Of course a birthday cake with two can- 
dies must be the feature of the supper table. The 
hostess should put the knife in the cake herself, and 
each baby should, for good luck, have a mouthful or 
two. The invitations may read: 





Marjorie Dawson requests the pleasure of Beatrice 
White’s company at a little birthday party on, etc. 


Or if you prefer less formal invitations, a good form is: 


My peat Bearaior,—Will you come to my birthday 
party on Monday, February the sixth, at three o’cluck ? 
I hope you can surely come, 

Your little friend, Maagsoute Dawson. 

Mary W. R. —I can readily imagine your perplexity 
to understand why it bes gone out of fashion for young 
people to show their elders the respect of using the 


polite prefix “Ma'am” and “ Sir" when addressing | 


them. You are right in thinking that it is a pity such 
good uld forms should be thonght provincial and out of 
date; but there is a substitute for them that every 
well-bred child and young person always uses, and 
this is to address every one by name, as, “ Yes, Mra. 
Blank;"” “ No,mother ;" “I think so, father;” “Thank 
you, Mary.” Saying the name to a certain extent takes 
the place of the old prefix. The term schoolma’am is 
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not much used at present; schoolmistress is what one 


generally hears, althongh there is not the slightest ob- 
jection to asing the former term. Let me congratu- 
late you on your charming, courteous note, which 
shows that you are a gentlewoman from whom the 
present generation of young people could learn many 
lessons of courtesy and good breeding. 


E. H.—A cotillon differs in several particulars from 
an ordinary dancing party. Every one has a partner 
for the entire dance, and the man and girl who are 
partners sit together. 


There are one or more leaders, | 





who start all the figures and give the signals for be- | 


ginning to dance and for stopping 
the plan of a cotillon or german: When all the part- 
ners have been chosen, and all are seated, the dance 
begins. The leader indicates how many couples are 
to get up, and this number rise and dance til) at a 
signal from the leader they separate, usually the man 
seeking another girl from those not on the floor, and 
his partner another man. A figure of some kind fol 
lows and continues with dancing, antil the leader sig- 
nals that every one on the floor is to return to his or her 
seat. Then the second portion of the company dance, 
and so on until all have taken part in the figure. An 
other figure on the same order follows, and so on dur- 
ing the evening, with an intermission for supper. This 
is all that you need know about the cotillon before 
you go, and your partner will help you, so that you 
will have no difficulty in doing your part in the dance 
correctly 


B. B.—I am sorry that there has been each delay in 
the printing of your answer, but remember the neces- 
sarily limited space in the Bazag and the namber of 
our correspondents. A widow should leave her son's 
ecards with her own at any time that she represents 
him at a tea or reception to which he is invited and 
cannot go, in making a dinner call or any other call of 
courtesy, and anywhere he owes a call; but if he calls 
himeelf it is not necessary for his mother to leave his 
cards with hers when she calls alone. I never advise 
any one—even a married woman who is making calls 
with her husband—to leave more than two of her own 
cards and three of her hushand’s at any one house- 
hold, even if the size of the family seems to demand 
more, It is growing to be less and less fashionable to 
leave a quantity of cards. A man should certainly 
wait for a woman to ask him to call, instead of making 
the request to be allowed to cal) himeelf, unless the 
circumstances are peculiar. If he is much older than 
the girl he would like to visit, or is a friend of her 
family, or has some other good reason for doing so, 
he may take the initiative; but as a general thing it 
is the woman's place to ask a man to come to see her, 
When a pessbn returns home after a visit, it is polite 
and friendly of acquaintances to call and welcome her 
back, even if she has sent out no cards announcing 


Here ia, in brief, | 


her return, and no well-bred person could possibly | 


take euch kind attentions amiss. A lady may certain- 
ly send out cards announcing her arrival at home, after 
an absence, to all her friends and acquaintances. In- 
vitations to receptions, teas, and other functions of 
the same kind do not demand answers, but merely 
cards, which should be left at the house on the day of 
the function. 


K. E. D.—When an invitation reads as, Mr. and Mra. 
L. K. Dunlap, At Home, etc., an anewer should be ad- 
dressed to both Mr. and Mra. Dunlap, and the enclosed 
note must bear the names of host and hostess. Man- 
ners and Social Usages, published by Harper & Bro- 
thers, is as good as any etiquette-book. 
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| at one end of the room. 





THE HOUSEHOLD 





R. M. B.—Give a Revolutionary musicale. The 
church should be profusely decorated with flags and 
bunting. The platform stwuld be arranged to suggest 
a Colonial drawing-room. In the absence of an or- 
chestra, a clever pianist should render martial and 
patriotic music for fifteen minutes before the pro- 
gramme commences, At the hour indicated for the 
entertainment Lady and General Washington should 
enter the drawing-room. When they are seated the 
music should ceare and Revolutionary guests begin 
to arrive. These should be received exactly as you 
would receive guests in your own home. An enun- 
clator clearly announces, for instance, General Lafay- 
ette, Patrick Henry, and so with each guest wntil 
all have arrived. The company should comprise all 
the men and women prominent in Revolutionary 
times. When all have entered and ure grouped 
in proper position, let the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
be sung in chorus, Following this, the programme 
should proceed as in any musicale. Vary the num 
bers as much as is possible. Try and introduce the 
banjo, mandolin, and violin, a recitation or two, or per- 
haps a short diuiogue. The entire programme should 
be patriotic. Close it with “My Country, ‘Tis of Thee,” 
in which the andience should be invited to join. When 
the last stanza ix being sung, let all on the stage wave 
small flags (which have been hitherto concealed), At 
the conclasion each should assume a postare in tableau 
around George Washington. He should tower above 
the others and wave « large flag. The costumes should 
be as correct as possibile, but in absence of correct de- 
tail a suggestion will answer. 


Covorano. — Instead of the time-honored Martha 
Washington tea party give an old Virginia supper. 
Its setting and arrangement should, as far as possible, 
indicate a hundred years ago. The dining-room should 
suggest the old Colonial style. Lang old bunting 
prints on the wall, and conspicuously place portraits 
of George and Martha Washington. If there is not a 
fireplace, borrow, if possible, a Franklin, and place it 
Near by put a spinning-wheel 
and some straight-backed chairs. Employ as much 
old-time furnishing as possible. If you have more old 
china than would be required for the supper, arrange 
it around the room. Try also to get some old narrow 
mirrors, snuff-boxes, bhammered-brass match-safes— 
indeed, anything that would suggest the closing years 
of the eighteenth century. The room must be lighted 
only with candles. Sconces on the side walls, as well 
as single candlesticks on the table and about the 
room, The costames should be as faithful to the pe- 
riod as possible. They may be hired at the costumers", 
and therefore be thoroughly complete, or be arranged 
quite satisfactorily, by a little thought, from your own 
wardrobe. A kerchief and powdered hair will do much, 
while knickerbockers and a few yards of lace will 
make a Lafayette of any young man of to-day. Mar- 
tha Washington should preside as hostess. 

Ifa long table is used, the monotony must be broken 
by considerable decoration. Roses, either as plants 
or in vases, running pine, asparagus, or smilax, added 
to great dishes of fruits and wuts, and huge cukes elab- 
orately frosted, will be found to be sufficient. Have 
the menu consist of only Southern dixhes, not forget- 
ting beaten biscuit, fried chicken, crullers, and mulled 
cider. Negro servants should be employed. During 
the reception folowing the supper banjo music and 
negro melodies would prove a charming diversion. 


E. K.—I am so glad to hear from you again. To 
have you turn to me a second time gives me the great- 
est pleasure ; for certainly nothing is more delightful 
than to feel we can ever be of any real service to those 
who are good enongh to turn to ne 

I can readily understand that the bedroom you de- 
scribe, elegant and dainty as a young girl could wish, 
might still be a trifle chill. Are you sure that those 
willow chairs come in well? How are they uphol- 
stered? Think over them, and see how the room looks 
without them. 

Tone and warmth might be added by introducing a 
richer yellow in curtains and cushions, and a few notex 
of red in the shape of vases of red rosea, Or it might 
be added by introducing a crimson. You do not speak 
of a couch, but of course every bedroom properly fur- 
nished must have a couch as well as bed in it 
wants to rest on a bed in the afternoon, Not to have 
couches spoils a bedrvom., I know of a house that 
was rented here in New York—a house filled with cost- 


No one 


| ly pictures and fine old bric-d-brac—but there was no- 


thing in the bedrooms to lie down on but the bed, and 
the shock to the more experienced persons who renied 


| the house was one from which they never recovered 


Now it occurred tu me that, since your desire is to 
add a warm rich note to the room, yon might do so by 


| patting a crimson damask at the window and intro- 


sion, a bedroom in which only one sleeps. 
| you know best. 


ducing the same color on the couch, which, filled with 
cashions and drawn up by the fire, would instantly add 
a suggestion of warmth. Or the couch might be at 
the bottom of the bed. It might be covered with yel- 
low, or, again, you might cover it with a light material 
and get your color from the cushiona. 

I rather fancy, from your description, that the trou- 
ble with the room is that it is neither a sleeping spart- 
ment pure and simple, shut away by itself, with a bou- 
doir attached in which the young girl’s life might go 
on, nor, not being that, has it in it all the appointments 
of the young girl who lives there. If the occupant has 
the good fortune to possess a boudoir I shonid be al 
most inclined to leave the room as it is, and let it eug- 
gest all the cool sweet freshness of that ideal posses 
However, 
But the more I think of it, the more 
sure I become convinced that the couch will add the 
sense of warmth, and that the crimson damask need 


| only be used if your individual tastes incline you that 


way. 


Manreanet E.—Write to the Secretary of the Colonial 
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OME UNUSUAL AND ECONOMI- 
CAL FRAMES. 


Tere is a young woman who has quick wits, 
ingenious hands, and a love for the beautiful, but her 
means are pathetically small. She is a courageous per- 
son, however, and accomplishes wonders. ‘ Beautiful 
things are a necessity to me,” she explains, laughing, 
“nota luxury. Every one must have something to grow 
up to; and an atmosphere of truth, as expressed by art, 
feeds and elevates us all.” Having been brought up in 
the school which forbids coveting, she adds, “I was 
always told to say not ‘I wish I had such a thing,’ but 
‘another just like it." So, if what I see is too expensive 
to imitate, I originate something prettier.” Pictures line 
the walls of the little apartment where she works and 
entertains. Some of them are Christmas gifts, or the 
hoarded purchase of long self-denial. But most of them 
are trifling in cost, though great in effect. One of them, 
a portrait of some celebrity, is surrounded with a mat of 
Japanese matting, a fine scrap left over from her sister's 
summer furnishing; it is cut incisively and evenly, the 
outer edge bound with narrow ribbon, glued and mitred. 
Two etchings are in mats of écru burlap, with narrow 
bands of oak. A red carbon of Mrs. Siddons is improved 
by a border of red and gold flecked Japanese chintz, laid 
on smoothly. Delicate photogravures,cut from magazines, 
are framed in passe-partout of sage-green cartridge-paper, 
the pasteboard mats being covered, and also the whole 
back, after the glass is laid on ; then the edges are glued 
in a neat edge on the outer side. Two curtain-rings, one 
at each end, with a strip of tape to hold them under the 
slits, furnish support against the wall 

Then she copied a simple landscape of a winding road, 
some far-away trees, and a sunset, from a magazine draw- 
ing It was done in broad washes of even color, and 
placed under a mat of drawing-paper tinted the prevail- 
ing shade of green. The whole was framed in pine 
moulding, stained a dull green like the mat; for this she 
used oil paint thinned with turpentine, but for the rest, 
water-colors. She knows as much about painting as the 
average person who takes it up at school. A child’s 
talent and a woman's discrimination are sufficient. The 
prettiest frame of all stood on her bureau, and held the 
portrait of her dead mother. The mat was of brocade, 
originally white, now cream-colored, and in a small pattern 
of dots and stripes. Wishing to associate this bit of her 
mother’s wedding gown with her: weet face, she hit upon 
a unique plan 

From a Japanese saucer she copied roses, and at regular 
intervals, in a stiff design, doing the petals in two shades 
of pale pink floss, satin stitch, the leaves being in sage 
green. Each flower was then outlined with gold thread, 
and when under glass and in a frame of narrow green 
velvet glued on, the effect was unspeakably quaint and 
dainty 

“I bought several yards of moulding at a wood-fac- 
tory,” she explained. ‘There were two kinds, the flat 
ribbed and the narrow round. You see that some of my 
frames are one kind and some are another. But in this 
little picture of the Madonna and Child I have used the 
ribbed for the top and bottom and the round for the sides, 
to resemble av altar-piece or shrine. Then I stained the 
wood with strong coffee, and when dry polished it with 
linseed oil. The picture is without a mat, so it has a tiny, 
precious effect. I get my glass from a cheap little man, 
who cuts it any shape or size IL say. Some of my frames 
are simply stained with shoe-blackening and rubbed with 
oil; some with coffee, or red or green paint, according to 
color and design. The paint is thinned, and has a good 
effect if well done. The only trouble lies in mitring the 
corners with a fioe saw and brads, but that is easy, if you 
start in bravely. Any one can have cheap and satisfying 
pictures nowadays, if she only have taste and patient in- 
genuity.” 


INGS FAMOUS IN HISTORY. 


Tue smallest wedding-ring was that used at 

the marriage of Mary, daughter of Henry VIIL, 

to the Dauphin of France, son of Francis I. The 

Dauphin was born February 28, 1518, and as a matter of 

state policy and to bring about a union with England he 

was married, according to the custom of the time, when 

eight months old, to the princess, who was two years old. 

She wore a cap of black velvet, covered with _ and 

a dress of cloth of gold. Cardinal Wolsey handed the ring 
and performed mass. 

The beautiful Miss Gunning, according to Horace Wal- 
pole, was married to the Duke of Hamilton with a cur- 
tain-ring, his Grace being hasty, in Mayfair Chapel, and 
at half past twelve at night. In Ireland, among the im- 
—— asants, hired wedding-rings are often used. 

n the Greek ceremony the priest gives a silver ring to 
the bride, and a gold one to the groom. 

Numerous persons claim to possess the fatal ring given 
by Elizabeth to the Earl of Essex—the one which the 
Countess of Nottingham cruelly withheld—while he lay 
under sentence of death. It is said that in 1564 when 
Mary Stuart married Darnley ber royal cousin sent this 
very ring in token of her highest regard—regard which 
history proved worthless. The ring exhibited as that of 
Lady Frances Devereux, daughter of Essex, appears the 
most authentic. It was made for a lady’s finger and 
subsequently enlarged, with a portrait of the Queen in 
sardonyx 

Lady Scroope dropped a sapphire ring from the palace 
window to announce the death of Elizabeth; her brother 
hastened with the greatest speed to deliver it to the Scotch 
prince 

Rings as tokens or pledges for loans were made for 
Queen Henrietta while in Holland trying to raise money 
aud troops for her ill-starred husband. ‘ H. M. R.” was 
done in filigree upon them and covered with a crystal; 
these were to have been redeemed by favors if the royal 
cause prospered. A topaz set in silver with diamond and 
rubies was given as pledge to the Penderell brothers for 
saving Charles Il. in the oak-tree after the battle of 
Worcester, and a yearly pension of £500 was conferred 
on the family forever. 

Mourniog-rings with ghastly devices were fashionable 
until the present century. George Washington bequeathed 
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to his sisters-in-law Hannah and Mildred, and to three 
friends, also women, ‘‘ each a mourning-ring of the value 
of a hundred dollars as a memento of esteem.” After the 
death of Charles the First, mourning-rings with his portrait 
and skulls upon them were worn and treasured by his ad- 
herents. The rings exchanged at the marriage of Martin 
Luther and Catherine von Bora are now separated; one is 
at Waldenburg and the other in Paris. They are of sil- 
ver, the design the same, that of the bride being the small- 
er. They bear in relief the emblems of Christ's passion— 
cross, rope, spears, pillar, ladder, nails, dice used in cast- 
ing for the seamless garment, and a leaf of hyssop. A 
large ruby surmounts the whole; inside are the names 
of Luther and his wife, with the date in Latin. Luther 
wore, besides, a unique double ring with stones and de- 
vices, symbolical of faithful wedded love, and the motto, 
** What God doth join, no man shall part.” 

A ring sold in 1816 for a high price contained a tooth 
of Sir Isaac Newton. A celebrated French savant wore 
one containing a tooth of Voltaire. Incidentally it may 
be said that the gypsies believe that a baby’s tooth, caught 
before it falls to the ground, will bring unfailing good 
luck, if constantly carried about. 

The ring of Bunyan was found by a workman in 1765 
in the ruins of his prison. It bears the letters ‘‘J. B.” 
and the words “ Memento Mori.” 

The cathedral of Perugia claims to have the wedding- 
ring of the Mother of Christ. It is an uninteresting church 
except for this treasure, which is too precious for the com- 
mon eye to gaze upon. It is enclosed in a magnificent 
casket, and has a record of miracles since the year of its 
recovery, 996, when the wife of the Marquis of Etruria 
obtained it from her jeweller, who purchased it lightly and 
ignorantly from a fellow-artisan in Jerusalem. It con- 
tains an amethyst engraved with a budding rod. 

The early Greek Church ordered the wedding-ring to 
be worn on the third finger of the right hand. After the 
Reformation the left was used. This finger was supposed 
to connect by a certgin vein directly with the heart, but a 
sensible authority declares that as this finger was the only 
one unable to be moved separately, it was thus shielded 
from knocks and consequent losses. 

The use of a diamond for the betrothal or marriage 
ring came from Italy. It is the stone of concord or rec- 
onciliation, firm a | white, signifying faith and purity. 
Elizabeth wedded herself publicly to the state, promising 
to remain unmarried. Mary Stuart's ring, given by 
Darnley, still exists. It bears their monogram and lovers’ 
knot, with a crowned lion underneath, and the date, and 
his fullname. The ring given by Louis XIV. to Madame 
de Maintenon, on her retiring to a convent, is of beautiful 
gold repoussé- work, and holds an immense ruby, engraved 
with her portrait. The wedding of the Doge of Venice 
with the Adriatic at the feast of the Ascension, and with a 
ring presented by the Pope, is too well known to describe. 
Up to the time of Mary (called Bloody) cramp-rings were 
yearly hallowed with ceremony and high mass by the 
sovereign, then given to those afflicted. This occurred 
on Good-Friday. For fits, a ring composed of six crooked 
sixpences, given by as many bachelors, and welded by a 
smith also a bachelor, was given to a young girl having 
epilepsy, or St. Vitus’s dance. The peasants believed it 
invaluable. 

The stone from the head of a toad, hard to obtain, and 
when engraved with a figure of a toad, was prized fora 
ring by medieval magicians. The ring of Cesar Borgia, 
with its receptacle for poison, is still shown in European 
loan collections. 

So the ring, its circle endless as eternity, has always 
been symbolical of the two mysteries—Life and Death. 

ADELAIDE KEEN. 


ORGNETTES. 


Ir is one of the fads of the day to use a lor- 
gnette, consequently there is no end of pretty de- 
signs to choose from. The fashion is not so silly as 

it might appear, nor so affected. There are a great 
many people who require the aid of glasses to see 
distinctly across the street or across a crowded room, 
but who do not find it necessary to wear eye-glasses or 
spectacles constantly. To carry about eye-glasses or 
spectacles is a great nuisance. hey are ugly in them- 
selves, and are awkward tocarry. Even when worn on a 
chain they are not pretty, and when fastened on the little 
catch, often seen, they are not so secure as might be de- 
sired. The lorgnettes can be worn on the long chain, or 
can be stuck into the belt, or carried in the hand. The 
are really an ornament in themselves, for they are made 
in so many handsome and effective designs. 

The lorgnettes that are fashionable now are of different 
lengths, short, long, and of medium length. In this, as in 
everything else, the medium course is the one to be de- 
sired. (The handsomest are made of gold in filigree-work 
studded with jewels, but there are some very effective 
ones in silver, and some in tortoise-shell. hese lust, 
however, have been imitated so largely in celluloid and 
such materials that they are not considered so smart, 
and besides they are very fragile, but some of them are so 
very odd in carving and design that it is difficult to resist 
the temptation to purchase them. Those made of gold 
wear the best, although silver wears aimost equally as 
well. 

The open-work design lorgnettes are considered the 
smartest, but there have been one or two handsome de- 
signs in solid gold and silver, with just a tracing of re- 
poussé around the edge, and with the initials across the top. 

There are some lorgnettes that fold over. These also 
are in gold and silver, and can be put into the front of the 
gown, or else slipped into the belt; but the smartest of all 
are the quite short, rather wide, made of gold, studded with 
jewels. a should not be too large, and should be 
of the colored stones; it is a mistake to have diamonds: 
they are apt to look vulgar. Itis pretty to have the chain 
correspond with the lorgnette. For instance, if the lor- 
gnette is of gold studded with pearls, a gold chain set with 
pearls is very pretty with it; or if the lorgnette is studded 
with turquoise, a turquoise and gold chain is most effec- 
tive. It would obviously be a very great mistake to 
use a chain set with amethysts with a lorgnette studded 
with turquoise; the ‘chain and lorgnette should be in 
keeping. 

For the benefit of those who like to have everything up 
to date, and yet have not the income with which to do this, 
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there are many imitations in the gold and silver plate 
that look wonderfully like real. This is not advocatin 
imitation articles, but in the present day the gold and aif 
ver plate has reached a degree of perfection that makes it 
valuable in itself. The articles made of it cost, of course, 
only half as much as those of precious metal, but they 
wear well in spite of this. The glasses put into lorgnettes 
should always be tested by an oculist. It is a great 
mistake to buy the lorgnettes with the glasses in, as they 
cannot be suited to everybody's eyes. 


ENTEN MUSICALES. 


Musicags are a form of entertainment that is 
very popular in New York, and grows more so 
every year. With the beginning of Lent musi- 

cales seem to receive a new impetus; they are a form of 
entertainment that has always been considered suitable 
to the Lenten season, and during Lent there are heard at 
many of the private houses different artists who have yet 
to make their reputation, as well as artists whose reputa- 
tion is world-wide. 

Fora young girl starting out as a singer or musician of 
any kind, nothing can be better than the introduction 
thus given her by any of New York's society leaders, for 
there are many women in New York, prominent in so- 
ciety, who make a point of bringing out budding geniuses, 
and whose efforts in this line are very often crowned with 
success. They generally have a knowledge of good music, 
and are honest enough not to take up anybody whose 
talents are not above mediocrity. The start given to a 
young musician in this way is of inestimable value, for 
the hostess usually chooses her guests very carefully. If 
the would-be aspirant for fame desires concert engage- 
ments, the hostess is apt to ask among the guests people 
likely to take an interest in this aim; if the artist desires 
small parlor engagements, the audience is composed of 
fashionable people with plenty of money who like to get 
hold of novelties in the way of entertainers. 

The programme of music is about the same, the invita- 
tion usually reading, ‘‘ Mrs. So-and-So at home” such a 
day, with the word ** Music” written in the corner. This 
one little word ** Music” is indicative of a great deal or 
very little. It may mean simply bad amateur service, or 
it may mean that the very best artists of the day are to 
give selections. The musicale, as a rule, takes place in the 
afternoon, those that occur in the evening being much 
more formal and elaborate, including always some well- 
known professional. The musicales begin at four o'clock, 
the guests arriving between half past four and five—uuless 
they are really very polite and come on time; but they are 
not expected to come on time, and very rarely so do. The 
hostess receives each guest as he or she appears (generally 
she, for very few men attend these afternoon musicales) 
and ushers him or her into the drawing-room, where rows 
of camp-chairs are arranged for the guests. Programmes 
are sometimes provided, very dainty little affairs, very 
charmingly gotten up, gilt lettering on white paper, gen- 
erally some original device. It is not expected that the 

uests will talk during the music; and, indeed, if they 
do, the hostess is not considered impolite if she very audi- 
bly says, ‘‘ Hush!” In fact, it is considered better form if 
she should; it shows that she is musical, and expects her 
guests to act accordingly. The music that is sung or 
executed, as the case may be, is always short in selection. 
Long pieces are decidedly unfashionable. It is expected 
that the guests will encore; they are not obliged to do so, 
however, if they do not care to; but they signify by their 
clapping whether they think the performer is in any way 
at all remarkable. The performance is never a lon 
one, not giving an opportunity for the guests to fee 
fatigued. 

After the performance there is always a move into the 
tea-room, where a light collation is served—tea, bouillon, 
with all the different kinds of sandwiches that are now 
fashionable. Very rarely is an elaborate supper served— 
indeed, it is not considered good form. The table, how- 
ever, is made to look as attractive as possible. The audi- 
ence is permitted to meet the performers, who are treated 
as guests, but generally sit by themselves in a corner of 
the dining-room. Of all the gracious acts that the gra- 
cious New York women know so well how to perform, 
there are few that are finer or more productive of good 
than this taking up of young struggling artists who need 
some recognition to make their way into public favor. 
If there is no real genius, no decided merit, it is soon dis- 
covered after one or two of these receptions—generally 
the first is all-sufficient. If there is decided talent, the 
fortunate possessor thereof receives encouragement that 
is of untold benefit, and often from one of these enter- 
tainments will come orders sufficient to launch the per- 
former on the highroad to success. 

It is a very charming way of entertaining one’s friends, 
and rather more enlivening than a simple afternoon tea. 
It does not require very elaborate costumes. The hostess 
is sup to wear a dainty at-home gown; the'guests 
wear their ordinary street or reception gowns. During 
Lent there ure to be given a number of these musicales, 
and at several of them are to be heard two or three hith- 
erto uhkuown performers. 

The evening musicales are much more elaborate than 
those held in the afternoon. Those that have been given 
this season mark an extravagance that has rarely been 
equalled. The prime donne who were here have sung 
at several of these entertainments, receiving enormous 
sums for their performances. The supper provided has 
always been the most magnificent collation that money 
could furnish, and the costumes worn have been those 
worn at the dances. The jewels that have been worn at 
these evening musicales have been extremely gorgeous, 
and, as has been observed, there is no better place in 
which to display them, because, after the musicale is over, 
Eo leave their places and go about the different rooms. 

Jsually there are not more guests invited than the house 
will comfortably hold. There is, too, a delight in meet- 
ing the prominent artists, such as those who have sung 
this season, so that the hostesses who have been able to 
live up to the limit of extravagance that is demanded 
have been most popular. In the mean time, with Lent 
will come the small afternoon receptions that have already 
been described at length, and which mean so much to 
many a young woman or young man starting out on a 
very hard road. 
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Drxie.—First, may I tell you how heartily I admire 
you for your courage and wisdom in determining to do 
all that you can to further your husband's career by 
entertaining and doing socially what is best for him? 
It is not easy to make up one’s mind to entertain and 
to go into society on small means, especially when 
one’s friends and neighbors happen to be better off in 
this world’s gooda; but you have just the right spirit, 
and you are bound to win general respect and regard. 
1 am so glad that I have the privilege of helping you. 

As you have recently come to the place that is to be 
henceforth your home, and have taken a house, I 
should advise you to give an informal tea, or, better 
still, two “days.” The invitations which you send 
will, in the conventional way, let your friends and ac- 
quaintances know your present address, and the small 
functions will not tax your purse or be in the least 
pretentious—even if one only changes one's place of 
abode in the same town or city, it is proper to send 
cards for a tea or “‘days” to announce to everybody 
one’s new address. The invitations will also explain 
to the ladies you mention why you have not let them 
know before where you were, for they will indicate 
that you wished to wait until you were settled and 
everything was in order before you asked any one to 
call; and you may with propriety invite the bride 
and the minister to whom you refer, and of course 
his wife, if he has one. Your ordinary visiting-cards 
will answer perfectly forinvitations. Write the address 
in the lower right corner, and the form, “Tea at four 
o'clock, Tuesday, February the twenty-eighth,” in 
the lower left corner; or if you decide to have more 
than one day, write, “ Tuesdays, February the twenty- 
first and twenty-eighth.” This kind of invitation 
will imply that the entertainment is to be unceremo- 
nious, and it will be very good form. About ten days 
before the tea on the first day, send the cards, in en- 
velopes which fit them, to every man and woman on 
your calling list, and on the day itself have everything 
ready a little while before you expect your callers, 
Your one maid will be able to do everything that is 
necessary, if you plan well and do not expect too much 
of ber. She should wear a plain black dress, a wide 
white apron, and white collar and cuffs, and a cap. 
She should have a tray at hand to take the visitors’ 
cards when she opens the door for them, and she 
sheuld open the door for the visitors when they de- 
part. She should be ready to remove soiled cups from 
the tea table and bring in fresh ones, replenish the 
sandwich and cake plates, and do any other |ittle ser- 
vices of the kind required; but I advise you not to at- 
tempt to have her pass the tea, for she will not have 
time to attend to it properly; and, besides, a tea table 
in the reception-room is always a cozy feature of such 
an informal entertainment. 

You should dress for the occasion in a pretty simple 
house dress, and unless you think that you will have 
#0 few visitors that you can easily entertain them and 
at the same time serve the tea, I should advise you to 
ask some kind friend to officiate at the tea table for 
you. All that you need provide in the way of edibles 
is tea, sandwiches, and cake, but the table on which 
this simple menu is served mast be perfect in all its 
details. The table should be spread with a tea-cloth, 
and on it should be an urn, if you have one, for boil- 
ing water, with an alcohol-lamp burning underneath, 
a teapot and sugar-bow! and cream-pitcher to match, 
a glass dish with thinly cut slices of lemon, a plate of 
dainty sandwiches and another of cakes, and candies or 
a lamp to light all when the darkness comes on. The 
tea itself should be put into smal! muslin bags—enough 
for one brewing in each bag—so that when you have 
served one set of callers your maid can easily remove 
the used bag and rinse the teapot without the bother of 
cleaning out tea leaves; then the pot will be ready in 
a minute for the next instalment of visitors. Pretty 
sandwiches are made of very thinly cut buttered bread 
filled with a lettuce leaf dressed with mayonnaise, 
and small fancy cakes or little slices of loaf-cake are 
equally en régle. If you can have a vase of flowers on 
the tea table it will add to the general attraction, and 
nothing gives a more cheerfal welcome than a fire 
burning on the hearth; but these are not necessary. I 
hope that some of my suggestions will prove helpful, 
and with all my heart I wish you good luck in what- 
ever you undertake. 


L. A. M.—The entertainment that you plan sounds 
very attractive—a luncheon for a few ladies, followed by 
asicigh-ride. As the luncheon is not to be the sole fea- 
ture, I will give you rather a short menu, so that there 
will be time after the meal is over to enjoy the second 
part of the programme by daylight. Here is a menu 
that I have found to be very successful for a short 
luncheon : 

Grape-fruit. 
Clam broth with whipped cream. 
Broiled fresh mushrooms on toast. 
Roast quail, currant jelly, French pease, potato 
croquettes, 
Celery and apple salad in a ring mould of tomato 


Ices and cake. 
Coffee. 


Serve the grape-fruit in halves cut crossways, with the 
seeds and tough white membrane removed, and the 
pulp sweetened and loosened, so that it can be taken 
easily with a spoon. If you cannot get grape-fruit, 
serve in wineglasses the very good mixtnre of orange 
pulp with small pieces of apple, grapes cut and the 
seeds remeyed, candied cherries, the whole sweetened 
and flavored with lemon and served ice cold. The 
clam broth should be served in cups with a spoonful 
of unsweetened whipped cream on top of each cup. 
‘The mushrooms are delicious if the toast under them 
is made rich by being fried in butter, and the mush- 
rooms themselves liberally moistened with butter. 
The quail makes a good substantial course, and the 
ring mould of tomato jelly with bits of truffle cut in 
fancy shapes to decorate it and the celery and apple, 
dressed with mayonnaise inside, is always satisfactory. 
If you do not want to have ices, have instead, what has 
already been suggested in the Bazar, a rich chocolate 
cake covered with a rich hot chocolate icing served 
with whipped cream ; nothing is more palatable or ac- 
ceptable, as I have found from much personal experi- 
ence. After the dessert finger-bowls should be put at 
each place, and bonbons and peppermints passed with 
the coffee. You may have for additional beverages 
chocolate or tea, or both, passed with the quail course, 
and créme de menthe with the coffee. Apollinaris 
water, or any charged water, is always acceptable, and, 
as you have a prejudice against wine, it would make 
& good substitute to serve throughout the luncheon. 
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Fvorenor Say.—When you ask me to suggest some 
kind of entertainment for a young people’s masquer- 
ade where all are to dress in Colonial costumes, I 
am at once reminded of a Twelfth Night party I at- 
tended not so long ago, to which the lads and lasses 
came in quaint old-fashioned dress somewhat simi- 
lar to what you plan. The hostess had gay little cards 
painted with water-colors for every one; some of 
them were painted with courtiers, others with grand 
ladies, one represented a prime minister, and they all 
depicted one or another of the personages in attend- 
ance at a court, and there was of course one card 
with a king on it, and another with a queen. At your 
party I would have the cards represent persons famous 
in Colonial history, and have a card for George Wash- 
ington and one for Martha Washington. These cards 
should be put into two bags—oue for the girls and one 
for the men, and upon the arrival of the guests, after 
the grand march which always begins such a party, 
each sbould draw a card, and assume for the evening 
the chai cter of the person it su is. George and 
Martha Washington should have the places of honor 
at the supper table and be the leaders in every game, 
and the’ men and women whose names one naturally 
associates together should be supper partners. Old- 
fashioned games seem to suit such parties, and one of 
the most amusing of these is a bean-bag contest. The 
bean-bays may be given as rewards to the winning 
side after the contest, and if you have seen the pretty 
new kiud which are made out of crochet cotton and 
crocheted to resemble in shape a tomato, you will 
know how pretty bean-bags may be. I would have 
half the bags yellow and half of them white— the 
Colonial colors—and have as many in all as there 
are people. The two leaders choose alternately the per- 
sons for their sides, who, as they are called, step be- 
hind their respective heads, standing so as to form two 
columns. Half of the bags are put on a chair in front 
of one column, half in front of the other, and there are 
chairs at the foot to receive the bags when they are 
passed: when the last bag is passed down the line the 
players turn about and the foot becomes the head for 
the next play. There are five contests, as follows: 
pass the bags with the right hand; with the left hand ; 
with both hands over the head; with the left hand 
over the right shoulder; with the right hand over the 
left shoulder. When the order is given, all must start 
playing at the same moment, and whichever side first 
gets all the bags passed wins that particular contest. 
The two sides start playing the second contest at 
once, and at the end of the game the prizes are given 
to the side which has won the greater number of con- 
testa. The next game might be a “spelling out,” as 
it is a quiet one. All join hands to make a circle, and 
the leader stands in the middle, and pointing to some 
girl, gives her a word to spell ; ifshe spells it correctly, 
she takes her place in the centre, and he steps out of 
the circle, while she points to a man and gives him a 
word; in his tarn be gives a word to another girl, and 
80 on, until no one is left; when any one is unable to, 
spell the word correctly, it is passed to another, You 
might include among the other games Dumb Crambo 
and Travelling, where the leader has a pointer, and 
pointing to some one, says, ‘I went to Boston and 
saw—” and the person accosted having to answer, be- 
fore ten can be counted, “ Bunker Hill Monument,” 
“The new Public Library,” or some other noteworthy 
object in whatever city or place the questioner men- 
tions. For suggestions in regard to other games see 
answer to “ Texas,” Bazan No. 52, and to “ Luella,” 
Entertainment and Puzzle, Bazan No. 538. If masks 
are in order, they should be removed just before sup- 
per, and the partners may discover each other as I 
suggested above. The usual way to wind up such a 
party is with a german after supper, but as with you 
dancing is out of the question, I will not tell you 
about any of the pretty new figures. I do advise, 
however, that the finale of the evening shall be a Vir- 
ginia Reel, which would be appropriate to the occa- 
sion, and is not the kind of dancing that any one ob- 
jects to. Decorate the supper table and the room for 
the entertainment in white and yellow, and have alj 
the favors of the same colors. 


Cu1caco,—There is only one conventional way to 
give a large reception, and it is hard to know just where 


| toeconomize. You may limit the service, the flowers, 


and the refreshments, and have the last home-made. 
Instead of using roses and other expensive flowers for 
decoration, get pink carnations and combine them 
with green smilax; they are only halt the price of 
other flowers, and almost as pretty. As the reception 
will be in the evening you should, if you are married, 
include your husband's name with your own on the 
invitations, and these should read : 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Church 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mra. ‘s company on 
Tuesday evening, January the third, from eight 
until ten o'clock 
to meet 
Mr. and Mrs. John Smith. 
121 Morris Avenue, 





It will save expense to write the invitations, instead 
of having them engraved, but you must judge for 
yourself whether or not it will “do.” Engraved invi- 
tations are the correct thing. On the evening of the 
reception, the hostese, with her husband, should re- 
ceive the guests standing at the door of the drawing- 
room, the bride and groom for whom the reception is 


| given standing beside them. The ladies should wear 


low evening dress, and the gentlemen, of course, dress 
suit. I should advise you to have all the furniture re- 
moved from the reception-rooma, and to make the 
rooms as cool as possible. The refreshment table 
should be spread in the dining-room, and prettily dec- 
orated with flowers, candles in candelabra or candle- 
sticks, dishes of bonbons and cakes, plates of sand- 
wiches, and platters of salad. A bouillon-urn can 
stand at one end of the table with cups; coffee may 
be served from the other end. All that is necessary 
for the menn is bouillon, easily prepared in the house 
from canned bouillon, brown-bread sandwiches, jellied 
tongue, chicken salad, and lettuce sandwiches, ices 
and cake, fruit and candies. Coffee and lemonade 
will suffice for beverages. If you can afford to have 
a few pieces of music, so much the better. The mu- 
sicians should play from some hidden nook, and may 
late in the evening play for dancing, if yoa wish. 
You will not need much service if you will let the 
guests serve themselves from the refreshment table. 
One or two servants in the dining-room and one to open 
and shut the front door will be all that is necessary. 
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CHILDREN’S PARTIES 
A N ENTERTAINMENT FOR CHIL- 








dren that is sure to give much pleasure 
is a ‘‘ fishing party,” requiring a screen, 

which must not be too high to throw the 
ines over easily nor so low that the little 
folks can see over the top, and as many fish 
ing-poles as there are children. The best 
poles are those made of bamboo, the slender 
rods that may be bought at any shop where 
Jupavese articles ure sold, which are very 
light and easy to handle and do vot break. 
To the end of each rod should be fastened a 
long line made of baby-ribbon, an assortment 
of colors being desirable, and to the end of 
each line a piece of covered wire bent into a 
hook, with the ends concealed by the ribbon. 
Veritable fishing-rods are the result, and it 
is not difficult to imagine the joy of the 
small fisher 

The particular party to which I refer in- 
cluded about twenty children, ranging in 
age from three to seven years. Alt the be 
ginning of the game the wee tots were put in 
front of the older guests, but all stood before 
the screen, which was wide enough for them 
ill to be able to cast their lines over it at the 
sume time. As each child landed his first 
sii u motto Was revenied Conlaining a Cap 
and gue of the trinkets usually found in 
mottoes nowadays 

Fish No. 2 preved to be a little fancy box 
of chocolates. ‘Then came the climax of the 
fishing When the lines were hauled in for 
i third time—and it was with difficulty that 
some of these Leavy tish were landed—be 
hold! a present for every one, done up in 
Lissue-paper and tied with pretty ribbon. 

Here are some suggestious for the pres 
ents: & spinning-top for a boy who is 
obliged to spend a good deal of time in- 
doors; a little teapot, big enough to hold 
sullicient water to make several cups of doll’s 
tea; « box of viocks for one boy, and some 
reins and a whip for a child with a brother 
or sister to drive; a book for some one who 
likes to look at pictures, and a miniature 
horse for a lad with equine tendencies; a 
good photograph, well framed, for a little 
girl who takes pride in her own pretty room, 
und a crocheted bean-bag for baby. It will 
not be bard to think up the presents, and it 
pays to plan them carefully 

There must be a clever “* grown-up” be 
hind the screen to put through the fishing 
successfully The fishing-rod is carried 
home—a trophy which will prove an infinite 
source Of amusement for duys to come 


NOTHER SUCCESSFUL CHIL- 
A dren's party was planned with great 
consideration for the children’s com 

fort They were asked, in the invitation, to 
come in tivir every-day clothes, and when 
they arrived at the home of their host they 
were not ushered into the parlor, but went 
up stairs to the big uursery, where ap open 
fire was burning, and all the dear familiar 
friends of their every-day life were around 
them The doli- house stood ready with 
dolis and paper dolls for the girls, a big rock 
ing-horse was Waiting to be ridden, and, best 
of all, a low table with a big tub of svapy 
water, into which a little glycerine had 
been poured, was ready with a lot of clay 
pipes for all who wanted to blow bubbles : 
For an hour or more they enjoyed them- 
selves without any interruption, and then 
there were brought intwo luge Jack Horner 
pies, ove for the girls and one for the boys, 
both of home manufacture. The basis of 
each pie was a large bread-mixing pan, which 
was filled with trifles wrapped in paper. 
Crinkled tissue- paper was tied about the 
sides of the pan and over the top, but there 
were none of the usual slits for ribbons, and 


it added to the fun to plunge one’s arm ’way | 


down into the pan and draw up one’s par 
ticular trophy The gifts. were simple 
enough—s, china dug, a doll’s comb and 
brush, a top, a wee tat-iron, etc., and had 
cost but a few cents apicce, but they had 
been selected with care, and gave the smull 
recipients as much pleasure as the most 
costly presents of the most elaborate 
bought” Jack Horner pie 

lwo long low kindergarten tables were ar 
ranged for the supper, With small low kin 
dergarten chairs placed around them, 80 
that the little people might sit at their ease 
with feet touching the floor, much more 
comfortable than they would have been at a 
big table or on big chairs. The tables were 
decorated in pink, with tiny pink candles in 
dolls’ candlesticks and plates of mottoes at 
intervals, and a simple little pink-frosted 
cake at each place, with two small rolls tied 
together with pink ribbon, and a little bunch 
of pink carnations lying across each plate 
Milk, plain cocoa, bread-and-butter sand 
wiches, and plain y cooked farina were served 
first, and then very plain ice-cream and the 
birthday-cake, decorated with four candles 
and a wreath of pink carnations. Nobody 
ale too many sweets, and nobody was fright- 
ened with the snappers of the mottoes, for 
they had all been removed. 

All the little guests went away convinced 
that the party had been a great success. At 
any rate, | can testify to the enthusiasm of 
ope small person, who told me, “We did 
have such a good time, because it was just a 
home-made party.” 














“The binding that fits costs no more than the binding that doesn’t.” 


Hits 





In appearance it is simply beautiful —soft 
and rich. Regular “S. H. & M. Bias Vel- 
veteen,”’ into which is interwoven an extra 
thick, soft, indestructible brush edge. 

Next time you are shopping ask for it, and 
place it alongside of the “« best’’ other 
binding, and examine both under a glass, 
if you have it. The more you compare it, 
the more you'll buy it. 


Thisis 
Brush 
Edge 





You can’t outwear it unless 
You’ll have to hold 
it next the grindstone, or tire 
yourself out rubbing it on the 
It won’t wear out 

of its own accord. 


It fits because of its natural 
curve, rounded just like the 
skirt curve—just as though it 
was a part of the skirt. 


Here’s an economical sug- 
gestion: Don’t buy a ready- 
made skirt if it is not bound 
The quick-wearing- 
out skirt is bound with rapid- 
wear-out binding, and the 
good skirt is bound with this 
It wouldn’t do, 
would it, to put an everlasting 
binding on a short-lived skirt, 
for the skirt would look much 
the worse for it? 


Lasts 







Be sure that “S. H. & M.” is stamped on back. 





If your dealer hasn't it, drop a postal to 
S. H. & M, Co., Box 6, Station A, New York. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


beginning with the issue of December 31, 1898, will be furnished at the uniform price of 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents. WAIST 
GOLF CAPE, 30 Cents. 
NO SEPARATE SLEEVE PATTERNS SOLD. 


All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. 


Special Garments are furnished at special prices, as 
mentioned in description accompanying picture. 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER’S BAZAR, of 


Dear Sirs,— 
GOLP CAPE, No........ WAIST, No........ 
for which I enclose ...........++++ peanceseshaienne cents. 


RABpatR. ewes coccccccccescegcegce o0esccccccose cocescccce 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: No. 149, on page 154; No. 150, om page 155. 


Address Haxrex & Broruenrs, Franklin Square, New York City. 


25 Cents, SKIRT, 25 Cents. 


Money must accompany order. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, $4 00a year BAZAR, 
WEEKLY, $400ayear LITERATURE, $4 00 a year 
ROUND TABLE, $i 00 a year 
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$4 00 a year 
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Vos. XXXI1., No. 8 





Inquinen.—The only way to make your heavy black 
satin waist up so that it will be at all cool will be to 
put the very thinnest possible lining of Jawn in it, or 
else not line it at all. There are a great many satin 
waists made for summer wear not lined, and if the 
satin is heavy you can bone it without any difficulty, 
just as though it were lined. A guimpe and sleeves of 
lace or net will look very well, provided you put them 
over a black lining, but a colored lining would not be 
pretty. I should advise your trimming the waist 
around the yoke with jet or passementerie of some 
kind ; otherwise it will look rather too plain. If you 
line the sleeves and yoke with a light color, it will 
be impossible to wear it in the street. It is all very 
well for house wear, but in the street these linings of 
some contrasting color never look well. 


Arres Twenty-rrve Yeans.—lIf your friend is at all 
fair and has brown eyes, as I gather from your letter, 
she conld easily wear some ot the delicate shades of 
tan, or one of the light grays that are so fashionable. 
Either of these would make her a very smart gown. 
The material could be of cashmere, sume one of the 
new cloths, or of cheviot. I would advise her having 
a@ coat and skirt,and a very smart little waist of the 
same color. Have the coat on the blazer style, so as 
to turn open with wide revers of white satiu, and the 
waist of bengaline or poplin with a round yoke of 
white embroidered in colored spangles or of white 
lace. A very smart gray costume that has just been 
tarned out by one of the leading dressmakers of the 
city has the skirt on the old-fashioned gored design, 
but fitting very closely around the hips. It is trimmed 
around the botteum with points of gray satin a much 
lighter shade than the material of the gown. The 
coat is short and trimmed with the same light gray 
satin. The revers are faced with the satin, the whole 
costume being extremely dainty. Black satin seems 
to be rather an old material for her to wear. I should 
advise a figured taffeta if she wants a black gown, but 
there are so many pretty silks more attractive for a 
young girl that I should advise your sending for 
samples before you make your final decisiou. If she 
decides upon a black figured taffeta, have some color 
in the waist either in the yoke or vest or at the collar 
and belt. A light covert-cloth coat would be the best 
for her to have for a jacket. She can wear that with 
almost anything. It should of course be made abso- 
lately plain without any trimming, and the length indi- 
cated in Bazasz illustrations of tailor-made jackets. 


Mas. J. H, K.—I do not see why you cannot have 
your ekirt remodelled, although of course it will not 
look exactly like new. I have already answered the 
question in full to F. W. C., in Bazan No. 4 of this 
year. For answer to other question see “ The House- 
hold” columns. 


M. G. R—If you will take as a model the gowns 
that were illustrated in the last week of September, 
last year’s Bazan, and make the sleeves smaller and 
the skirt more tight-fitting, I think you will have a 
very good gown to make up in your gingham. In 
Bazanz No. 5, the New York Fashion article treats of 
the summer fashions—that is, of the materials ; but in 
the same number is an evening gown, a dinner gown, 
the skirt of which you could copy in your gingham 
if you want rather an elaborate effect. If you wanta 
simple one, | should advise your having a gored skirt. 
1 always think that is the best of all for a wash gown. 
You can then trim it with as many ruffles as you wish. 
A good skirt pattern for you to follow will be the 
foundation design that is given in Bazan No.4 You 
can then build on that. Plaid silk shirt-waists are no 
longer fashionable. If you have the material and 
want to make it up, I should advise your making it as 
simple as possibile, with a pointed yoke in the back, 
some fulness in front, blousing a little at the waist; 
small sleeves with turn-over cuffs. For your little 
girl’s frock a cashmere or challi' would be very good. 
There are a great many new designs in the challis 
this year. For so young a child I would not advise a 
trimmed skirt, but you could have a gored one if you 
prefer. The guimpe waist is very much the best for 
so young a girl. It will be time enungh for her to 
wear the regular high-necked frocks when she is 
twelve years old. If the frock is for dress wear—that 
is, for parties, etc.—I should advise getting a light 
shade of yellow or pale blue; if for street wear, have 
a gray of a light shade. 


H. C, H.—Certainly you can wear the little white 
collar and white tie, but it must be of linen or very 
fine lawn, White silk would not look well with the 
costume you say you always wear. There are a num- 
ber of white ties, dainty littl things, some of which, I 
hope, will be-illustrated very soon iu the Bazar, 


8. J. F.—Black poplin, if you buy a soft quality of 
it, will make you a very good gown, I think a basque 
will be a better style than the round waist, but if the 
person for whom the gown is to be made is very short- 
waisted, you might better have the waist with a basque 
effect in the back, curved up on the hips, and short in 
front. This will add length to the waist. There are 


| revers on most of the gowns, but these are shaped— 


broad at the shoulders aud tapering down to a point 
below the waist-line. These revers can be faced with 
some color, the prettiest way being to use satin or un- 
cut velvet of a becoming shade, stitched very closely 
with lines of machine stitching, using silk the exact 
shade of the facing 


Mas. W. A. N.—There are a great many new ma- 
terials in black this season. Some are of heavy net, 
much like the old-fashioned iron grenadines. Then 
there are light-weight cloths, and some sv-called novel- 


| tiles with a satin sheen that are most attractive, while 
| crépe de Chine is brought out in entirely new weaves— 


a narrow cord and a crinkled effect over all that is 
very attractive. This last will make you a must 
charming gown, and will be one of the most fashion- 
able of the year. ‘There is a cloth carriage gown illus- 
trated in Bazan No. 5 that you could copy in the 
crépe de Chine. 


M. P. 8.—The cut paper pattern of the spring walk- 
ing costume in Bazar No. 5 ought to help you, but 
you most make some changes in it. Instead of hav- 
ing the two-skirt effect, have it all in one, or very 
nearly all in one—that is, a very long over-skirt, just 
showing perhaps a quarter of a yard of the under- 


| skirt. Make the waist exactly like the drawing, using 


net or plain silk tucked or stitched for the yoke and 
vest. 
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The 
Secret 


of always having beautiful Silverware is in 
the use of proper material for cleaning. 
Even the most incompetent person has the 
secret when using 


SILVER cTRO “GON 

E LE Sl LI POLISH 
Nearly a million housewives—constant users 
—know this secret. Great brilliancy, easily 
and quickly obtained, without wearing or 
scratching. That's the secret, and it is 








found only in Execrro-Stuicon. Your 
grocer has it. 


Box, postpaid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York 
=~ 


SWS 


For all your shortening, or 
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If you prefer a vegetable substitute 


Premium Hams 
Carefully selected, and so appetizing 


Premium Breakfast Bacon 


Is the best, and the choicest 


Butterine 
Po clean and wholesome 
Beef Extract 


Of highest concentrated strength 
E 
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Them 
Swift and Company, Chicago 
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Write for illustrated pamphlet, giving 
complete description and diagram plans of the 
Pacific Coast Limited,which runs from Chicago 
and St. Louis to Los Angeles and San Francisco, twice 
a week,on fast special schedule, via a route partic- 
ularly adapted for Winter travel. For particulars 
address 





New York, N. ¥. 
261 Broadway. 


Boston, Mass, 


256 Washington St. 


Chicago & Alton .... 


Iren Mountain & } 
Texas & Pacifie { °**** 39! Broadway. | 192 Washington St | 
Se. Pacific Co. .....+-+++ 349 Broadway. 9 State St. 





Insist on having t . 
no risk—buy Ferry’s. // 








Bad Complexions 


PIMPLES BLOTCHES 
BLACKHEADS 

Red, rough, oily skin, red, rough hands with 
shapeless nails, dry, thin, and falling hair, 
and baby blemishes prevented by CuTIOURA 
Soar, the most effective skin purifying and 
beautifying soap in the world. Absolutely 
prre, delicately medicated, exquisitely per- 
fumed, surprisingly effective, it produces the 
whitest, clearest skin, the softest hands, and 
most luxuriant, lustrous hair. 


ARPER’S CATALOGU 


thoroughly revised and classified, with for- 
traits of authors, will be sent by mail to 
any address on receipt of ten cents. 


BROWN’S trecres: 


(Made only by John L. Brown & Son, Boston.) 
give instant relief in 


Hoarseness 















| rors, and pay her the correct amount. 


| be tricked by them. She 








HEN WE FIRST TOOK POS- 
session of our Florence apart- 
ment our ideas with regard to 
housekeeping were vague. We 
knew almost nothing of the 

division of labor in foreign households, 
and we were well aware we could not guide 
ourselves by American precedent. Most 
fortunately for our mental comfort and our 

suniary welfare, we had Anglo-Italian 
riends who could direct our course and 
warn us against pitfalls. 

We had already learned that all the wasb- 
ing was put out, and we were cautioned that 
we must not only count the clothes carefully 
when they went out and when they came 
in, and always in the presence of the laun- 
dress, but must also keep a sharp lookout 


| upon the bills, both in the itemized prices 


and in the addition. To me, as housekeeper 
and the only member of the family who pos- 
sessed enough Italian to quarrel in, was as- 


| signed this pleasing task. The clothes went 


out Monday and came in Friday. After one 
or two sharp experiences, I established the 
habit of holding the bills until Monday be- 
fore paying them, that I might have time to 
note, by comparison with preceding ac- 
counts, how much I was overcharged. On 
Monday morning I would meet the laundress 
with a stern countenance, point out the er- 
She 
was always full of ingenuous surprise, re- 
ceived my rectification with beautiful pla- 
cidity, and proceeded to charge too much 
the ensuing week with the same serenity. 
After a few weeks of this, I ceased to waste 
breath in arguing, quietly altered the bills, 
wrote down the proper prices, and handed 
her the correct amount, which she accepted 
with no protest beyond a shrug, raised eye- 
brows, and perhaps a deprecating Ma, si- 
gnora ! 

Our own American-trained maid, whom 
we had with us, waited at table and did the 
chamber-work, but upon Elvira fell all the 
other labor of the household. She cooked 
and washed the dishes, swept the rooms and 
made the fires, answered the door and did 
the marketing. At home it would be con- 
sidered a very careless housewife who 
would intrust the last-named occupation to 
a cook of whom she knew as little as we did 
of Elvira, but in Italy it is the only course. 
There, where the system of beating down 
prevails, the prices in a market go up all 
along the line the minute a foreigner ap- 
pears in sight. Should a lady attempt to 
murket for herself she would be cheated 


| right and left, given under-weight and over- 


charged, and imposed upon in every possible 
way. With the cook it is a different mat- 
ter. She knows her countrymen too well to 
a know- 
ledge of prices that her forestiera employer 
would not have, and has enough loyalty to 
her to prevent cheating. The Italian ser- 
vant may, and does, rob her mistress at 
every possible opportunity, but she protects 
her from other thieves. Whether this is 
from the desire to save more for private 
profit or not makes little difference. The 
result is the same. 

The marketing is done every day. As 
soon as the breakfast dishes are carried to 
the kitchen and the meals for the day de- 
cided upon, the cook takes her basket upon 
her arm and sallies forth. If it is a very 
cold day she wraps a shabby shaw] around 
her, and in extreme weather she may knot a 
handkerchief about her head, but, as a rule, 
the girls and women of the lower classes go 
bareheaded 

Only enough provisions are bought to 
suffice for each day—at least so far as per- 
ishable articles are concerned. We adhered 
to American fashions so far as to buy a few 
pounds of sugar, a pound of tea or of coffee, 
and « can of petroleum at a time. There 
are several excellent fixed-price groceries in 
Florence, and to these I used to go myself 
for supplies. Even in “cheap” Florence 
we thought longingly of home when we 
paid eighteen cents a pound for lump or 

ranulated sugar, twenty cents a quart for 

erosene, and thirty-five cents a jar for the 
English jams we buy in New York for 
twenty cents. The heavy duties upon these 
articles—there is a tariff of ten cents a pound 
upon sugar—make their prices almost pro- 
hibitive to the poorer classes. After a little 
while we too learned economy, and fell into 
the habit of putting out the lamp when we 
left the room, and eating fresh and dried 
fruit and nuts for dessert rather than sweets 
that required much sugar in their composi- 
tion. 

Except for the groceries, however, all food- 
supplies, as I have said, were bought by the 
day. The dairyman brought us our diurnal 
supply of fresh butter each morning with 
the milk, and our rolls and loaf of bread 
came at the same time. Except for the re- 
mains of these, there would probably be 
nothing in the house to eat when Elvira 
went out. When she returned, it was an 
interesting experience to an American-trained 
housewife to go into the kitchen and inspect 
the contents of the basket, and compare it 
with the marketing that would be sent home 
in New York for a family of the same size. 

There would be perbaps a quart of po- 
tatoes, and invariably a handful of the little 





| cents (when they got as high as five we 


| Jerusalem artichokes, or greens, or beets, 
| and, later in the season, the big round arti- 


| need. 








Italian tomatoes. Wrapped carefully in a 
green leaf would be * butter the size of an 
egg,’ as the cook-books have it. This was 
the day’s supply of salt butter for. use in the 
kitchen. Then there would be a straw-cov- 
ered Italian flask of oil for cookery, and an- 
other larger fiasco holding Elvira’s daily 
supply of wine. This is furnished by the | 
mistress, and is as much a matter of course | 
as tea in a home kitchen. 

Of vegetables there would be salad always | 
—a nice head of lettuce which had cost a | 
cent; a cauliflower, perhaps, at three or four 


stopped buying them); a few stalks of celery 
that looked horribly green to American —_ 
(but blanched celery is rarely seen in Italy); 


chokes, Then there was the day’s supply of 


| macaroni in One of its‘many varieties—for we | 


had a childish eagerness to try all the differ- 
ent kinds—or a package of rice for risotto. 
There would be one or two eggs, sometimes 
even three or four—but that was on great | 
occasions when we expected to be wildly ex- | 
travagant in our cookery. 

Pinches of seasoning. herbs or spices, 
would be wrapped up in tiny twists of 
brown paper, and an onion, or a clove of 
garlic, or a stalk of fresh herbs would ap- 
pear, always only enough for that day’s 
Perhaps there would be a few or- 
anges—hair-curling in their sourness, for not 
once in a blue moon does one find in Italy 
such oranges as come to us from Florida; or 
a pound of dates, soft and sweet; or sugary 
figs, or beautiful rosy apples, for which one 
pays much more than in America. In addi- 
tion to all this would be the slender supply 
of meat or fish for lunch and dinner. 

After the basket bad been all unpacked 
and the contents put away, would come the 
business of going over the household ac- 
counts. Oh, those household accounts! The 
struggle to decipher blind handwriting, to 
distinguish between the figures 2 and 5, or 7 
and 9—figures that, when made by an Italian 
or Frenchman, would never be identified 
with our staid self-controlled characters of 
the same denomination, Then, when we 
had made out what the figures meant, the 
severe mental processes that must be gone 
through with before I could induce my in- 
telligence to grasp the fact that, since the | 
Italian pound contains but twelve ounces, a 
kilogramme, or ‘‘kilo,” of three Italian | 
pounds must equal two English pounds. 
Even when this seemed to be firmly im- 
pressed upon the intelligence, there was 
another crux in accommodating the prices 
in Italian money to the weights in Italian 
avoirdupois. Between the planning to give 
people enough to eat when the pounds were 
only three-quarters as big as they were at 
home, wrestling with the problem of a for- 
eign currency, and keeping a sharp lookout 
to see that the cook was not helping herself 
to too large a percentage on all purchases, 
the Italian housekeeping was an exhausting 
process. 

I took it for granted that I would be 
cheated more or less; but in looking back 
upon it, I think it was less rather than more. 
This was through no fault on the cook’s 
part. I think I only do her justice when I 
say that had she been left to her own sweet 
will, she would have come out of the winter’s 
experience with a much better-filled pocket 
than she did, poor thing! Warned, however, 
by the friends of whom I have spoken, I had 
learned what meats and vegetables should 
cost. I had also provided myself with a 
pair of scales. If the meat ran short, I ex- 
hausted my rather limited supply of vituper- 
ative Tuscan upon the head of the butcher 
who had sent me poor weight, and charged 
Elvira to make him refund the money, on 
penalty of losing my custom. Of course he 
never did it, but a few scenes of this sort 
had their effect in bringing the weight up to 
the correct standard, and in showing Elvira 
that she must be wary in the collection of 
her perquisites. 

The natural inquiry may be made why I 
did not change my cook. Because a change 
would have been no improvement. All Ital- 
ian servants have practically the same code 
of morals. Elvira professed to be a member 
of the Waldensian Church, and she was no | 
less honest than others of her class. In her | 
eyes | was wealthy; she was poor. I would | 
never miss the little she took, and it would | 
help her. I did not accuse her openly of 
cheating, but she knew that when she went 
home at night my maid followed her to the | 
door to see that she carried no food or kero- | 
sene with her from the house. Knowing it, 
she yet liked neither of us any the less. 

CuRIsTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 








HE KINGDOM OF 
HEAVEN. 


Nor far away from any one of us, 
The peaceful kingdom of the God within, 
For we may have it as we toil and spin, 
And we may win it as we conquer sin, 
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Stern Bros 


are now displaying in their 


Upholstery 


Departments 

exceptionally large assortments of 
Summer 
House Furnishings 


Muslin and Net Ruffled Curtains, 
Tambour Muslins & Snowflake Stripes, 
Printed Liberty, Japanese 

and Plain Silks, 

Brocades, Roman Stripes, Silk Reps, 
Turkish and Indian Draperies, 
Cretonnes, Cotton Tapestries, 
Gobelin Art Draperies, 


Brass and 
Enameled Bedsteads, 
Rugs and Art Squares 


Slip Covers, Awnings, 
Window and Porch Shades 
to order. Estimates Furnished 


West 23d St., N.Y. 


nol) 
CnieiCC. 


Lyons Silks. 


Impression Sur Chaine, Moire Nouvelle. 
White Satins, Faille, Peau de Soie, 
for Wedding Gowns. 





Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


India Pongees. 


Cachemir Printed Satins and Twills. 
Crépes and Grenadines. 


Droadovay KS 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 








And walk this world serene and strong 
and free. 
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a 
Fine as ) 
linen—soft ;) 
as silk. Q 


For sale by all leading dry goods dealers 
and men's furnishers. 
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Wed: C 
860 BROADWAY, 
Union Sq. & 18th St. 











HEADQUARTERS 
Mantels, 
Open Fireplaces, 
Fixtures and Tiles. 
Elegant Stock, Best Service, Maker’s Prices 














THE DREAMERS: A CLUB. 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 

















rit READER, 


Vil 
DISCUSS A MAGAZINE 


tale of tl 
it turned 


rHER DREAMERS POEM 
1e Gloomester having been told 
out that Haarlem Bridge was 
n the sequence, the eighth 
ather nervous all the 


9 t ; 
Tue pathet 


the next ball 
looking f 
three times he mauifested some de 
By order of the chair- 
on had been taken to lock 
joora, so that none of the Dreamers should es- 
cape, and meequently, when the evil hour arrived, 
Haarley was perforce on hand 
He rose up reloctantly, and taking a single page of 
pocket, after a few prelimivary 
more nor leas coherent than the 
dinner speech, read the following lines, 
which he termed a magazine poem: 


ey bad beet 
g, and two or 
» withdraw from the scene. 
however, 


ma the precan 


all the 


mannecript from hi 
remarks that were no 


average alte 


“O argent-browed Sarcophagus, 
That looms so through the ethered trees, 
Why dost thou seem to those of us 
Who drink the poisoned chalice on our knees 
So distant and so empyrean, 
So dour yet fall of mystery 7 
Hast thou the oracle ae yet unseen 
To guide thy fell misogyny? 


“ Nay, let the epir 
With all 
Translucent ever, aye, in spite the rage 
Of Cossack and of Samarcand! 
Thou art enough for any soul's desire! 
Thou hast the beauty of cerulean fire! 
Bat we who grovel.on the damask earth 
Are we despoilt of thy exigent mirth? 


of the age 


its myati« beanty stand 


“ Canst listen to a prayer, Sarcophagus? 

Indeed O art thou there, Sarcophagus? 

What time the Philistine denies, 

What time the raucous cynic cries, 

Avaunt, yet spare! Let this thy motto be, 
With thy thesanrian verbosity 

Nor think that I, a caterpiliian worm, 

Before thy glance should ever honk or equirm 


“"Tis but the stern condition of the poor 
That panting brings me pottering at thy door, 
To breathe of love and argent charity 
Four thee, for thee, 


guanodonic thee!” 


“That's an excellent specimen of magazine poetry,” 
said Billy Jones. “ Bat I observe, Haarley, that you 
haven't given ita title. Perhaps if you gave it a title 
we might get at the mystery of ite meaning A title 
is a sort of Baedeker to the general run of magazine 
por me 

Haarlem grew rather red of countenance as he an- 
ed, “ Well, I didn't exactly like to give it the title 
I dreamed ; it didn't seem to shed qaite as much light 
on the subject as a title should.” 

‘still, it may help,” sald Huddy Rivers. “I read a 
poem in a magazine the other day on * Mystery." And 
if it hacin’t had a title I'd never have understood it. 
It ran this way: 


awe 


“Life, what art thon? Whence epringest thou? 
The past, the future, or the now? 


WASHINGTON MAKETH 


Whence comes thy lowering lunacy ? 
Whence comes thy mizzling mystery? 

Hast thou a form, a shape, a lineament? 
Hast thou a single seraph-eyed medicament 
To ease our sorrow and our twitching woe? 
Hast thou one laudable Alsatian glow 

To compensate, commensurate, and condign 
For all these dastard, sleekish qualms of mine? 
Hast thou indeed an abject agate plot 

To show that What exists is really not? 

Or art thow jast content to sit and say 
Life's but a specions, coral roundelay? 


“I committed the thing to memory because it struck 
me as being a good thing to remember—it was so 
full of good phrases, ‘T witching woe,’ for instance, 
and ‘sleekish qualma,'” he continued. 

*Quaking qualms would have been better,” put in 
Tenafly Paterson, who judged poetry from an alliter- 
ative point of view, 

** Nevertheless, I liked sleekish qualms,” retorted 
Haddy. “Quaking qualms might be more alliterative, 
but sleekish qualms is less commonplace.” 

“No doubt,” said Tenafly. “I never had ‘em my- 
self, so I'll take your word for it, But what do you 
make out of ‘ coral roundelay’ ?” 

* Nothing at all,” said Haddy. “I don’t bother my 
head abvut ‘coral roundelay' or ‘seraph-eyed medic- 
ament.’ I haven't wasted an atom of my gray mat- 
ter on ‘lowering lunacy’ or ‘agate plot’ or ‘ mizzling 
mystery.’ And.all because the poet gave his poem a 
title, lie called the thing ‘ Mystery,’ and when I had 
read it over a half a dozen times I concluded -that he 
was right; and if the thing remained a mystery to the 
author, I don’t see why a reader should expect ever to 
be able to understand it.” 

“ Very logical conclusion, Huddy,” said Billy Jones, 
approvingly. “If a poet chooses a name for his poem, 
you may make up your mind that there is good rea- 
sou for it, and certainly the verses you have recited 
about the ‘coral roundelay’ are properly desig- 
nated.” 

“Well, I'd like to have the title of that yard of 
rhyme Haarlem Bridge just recited,” put in Dobbs 
Ferry, scratching his head in bewilderment. “It 
strikes me as being quite as mysterious as Huddy’s. 
What the deuce can a man mean by referring to an 
‘auburn-haired rote on 

“It wasn’t aubuarn-haired,” expostulated Haarlem. 
“It was argent-browed.” 

“ Old Sarcophagus had nickel-plated eyebrows, Dob- 
by,”’ cried Tom Snobbe, forgetting himself for a mo- 
ment. 

“Well, who the dickens was old 
Sarcophagus?” queried Dobby, un- 


cand. Of course we all know 
that a Coseack is & garment 
worn by the Russian peasanta, 
but I never heard of a Samar- 


cand.” 

“It's a thing to put about 
your peck,” D Snobbe. 
“They wear 'em-in winter oat 
in Siveria. I looked it up some 
years ago.” 

“Lets take up * cerulean 
fire,” said Bedford Parke, 
Tenafly appearing to be satis- 
fled with Snobbe’s explanation, 
“ What's ‘cerulean fire'?”’ 

* Blue rain,” said Huddy. 

* And ‘damask earth’ ?” said 
Bedford. 

“ Easy,” cried Huddy, “ Even 
I can understand that. Did 
you never hear, Beddy, of paint- 
ing a town red? That's damask 
earth in a small way. If you 
can paint a town red with rac 
limited resources, what couldn’t 
a god do with a godlike credit? 
As I understand the poem, old 
Sarcophagus comes down out 
of the cerulean fire, and goes 
in for a little damask earth. 
That's why the poet later says: 











*Canst listen to 
Sarcophagus ? 

Indeed O art thou there, Sar- 
cophagus 


He wanted to pray to him, but 

didn’t know if bed got back from damask earth yet.” 
“You're a perfect wonder, Huddy,” said Bill 

Jones. “As a thought-detector you are a beauty. 

believe you'd succeed if you opened up a literary 

bureau somewhere and devoted your time to explain- 

ms er and Meredith and others to a mystified 
ubdlic.” 

“Tis an excellent idea,” said Tom Snobbe. “I'd 

really rejoice to see certain modern British master- 

pieces translated into English, and, with } iq ters 


a prayer, 


THE ARGENT-—BROWED 








SARCOPHAGUS, 


license permits him to take any liberties he may see 
fit with existing conditions.” 

“ All of, which,” observed Dick Snobbe, “is wan- 
dering from the origival point of discussion. What 
is the meaning of Haarley's poem? I can’t see that 
as yet we have reached a definite understanding on 
that point.” 

“Well, I must confess,” said Jones, “that I can't 
understand it myself; but I never conld understand 





in Boston, the institution ought to floarish. Do worms 
honk?” 

**I never heard of any doing #0,” replied the chair- 
man, “but in these days it is hardly safe to say that 
anything is impossible. If you have watched the de- 
velopment of the circus in the last five yearse—I mean 
the real circus, not the literary—you must have ob- 





appeased 

“He was one of the Egyptian 
kings, my dear boy,” voucheafed Bil- 
ly Jones, exploding Internally with 
mirth; “ You've heard of Augustus 
Cesar, haven't you?” 

“ Yea,” said Dobby. 

“Well,” explained Billy Jones, 
“Sarcophagus occupied the same re- 
lation to the Egyptians that Augustus 
did to the Romans—in fact, the ir- 
reverent used to call him Sarcoph- 
agustus, inetead of Sarcophagus, 
which was his real name. This 
poem of Haarley’s is manifestly ad- 
dreased to him. 

“Did he have nickel-plated eye- 
brows ?" asked Bedford Parke, satir- 
ically 

“No,” said Billy Jones. “As I 
remember the story of Sarcophagus 
as I read of him in college, he was 
& very pallid sort of a potentate—his 

was white as marble. So 
they called him the Argent-browed 


thing for us we have 

Billy Jones withrus to tell us all these 

things,” wh Tom Snobbe to 
ck. 





his brother 
“You bet your life,” said Dick. 

“There's nothing, after all, Wee a 

classical education. I. wish Pa 

known it while I was getting mine.” 

* What's ‘ fell misogyny ' 7” asked 
Tenafly Paterson, who seemed to be 
somewhat enamoured of the phrase. 

“Didn't old Sarcophagus care for 
chemistry 7” 

“Chemistry?” demanded the chair- 
man. 

“That's what I said,” said Tenny. 

“Isn't misogyny a chemical com- 
pound of metal and gas?” 

Tenny had been to the School of 
Mines for two weeks, and had retired because he 
didn't care for mathematics, and the table at the col- 
lege restaurant wasn't good. 

“I fancy you are thinking of heterophemy, which is 
an infasion of unorthodox gases into a solution of vo- 
cabulary particles,” suggested Billy Jones, grasping 
his sides madly to keep them from shaking. 

“Oh yes,” said Tenny, “of course. f remember 
now.” Then he laughed: somewhat, and added, “I 
always get misogyny and heterophemy mixed.” 

“ Who wouldn't?” cried Harry Snobbe. “I do my- 
self! There's no chance to talk about either where I 
live,"he added. “Half the people don't know what the 
mean. They're not very anthropological up my way.” 

“What's a Samarcand?” ask Tenafly again. 
“Haarley’s poem speaks of Coseack and of Samar- 


LOVE. 


“In VAIN HAVE FORMEN SHOT AT MK WITH RIFLE BALL AND DART, 
Bur, om, YouR GLANCHS, MARTHA DEAR, HAVE PIERCED ME TO THE HEART!” 





MR. JONES EXPLAINS. 


served what an advance Intellectenity has been made 


by the various members of the ‘anitna!l kingdom. Ele- 
phants have been taught to sit at table and dine like 
civilized beings on things that aren't good for them; 
pigs have been educated so that, instead of evincing 
none but the more domestic virtues and staying con- 
tentedly at home, they now play poker with the sang- 
froid of a man about town; while the seal, a creature 
hitherto considered useful only in the production of 
sacques for our wives,and ear-tabs for our children, and 
mittens for our hired men, are now branching out as 
rivals to the coll glee clubs, singing songs, playing 
banjoes, and raising thunder generally. Therefore it 
need surprise no one if a worm should learn to honk 
as high as any goose thatever honked. Anyhow, tn 
can’t criticise a poet for anything of that kind. is 


SAVED IN 
“Ou, FATHER DEAR, | CANNOT TELL—I CANNOT TELL A LIE. 


gazine poetry, #0 that doesn't prove anything. I’m 
only a newspaper man.” 

** Let's have the title, Haarley,” cried Tenafly Pater- 
son. ‘Was it called ‘Life,’ or ‘Nerve Cells,’ or 
what?” 

For a second, Bridge's cheeks grew red. 

**Oh, well, if you must have it,” he said, desperately, 
“here it is. It was called, ‘A Thought on Hearing, 
While Visiting Gibraltar in Jane, 1898, that the War 
Department at Washington Had Failed to Send Der- 
ricks to Cuba, Thereby Delaying the Landing of Gen- 
eral Shafter Three Days and Giving Comfort to the 
Enemy.’” 

“Great Scott!" roared Dick Snobbe,. 
title!” 

“It is excellent,” said Billy Jones, “I now under- 
stand the intent of the poem."’ 

“Which was—?” asked Rivers. 

“ To supply a real hiatus in latter-day letters,” Jones 
replied; “to give the public a war poem that would 
make them think, which is what « true war poem 
should do. Who has the ninth ball 7?” 

“Tam the unfortunate bolder of that,” said Green- 
wich Place. “I'd just been reading Anthony Hope 
and Mr. Dooley. The result is a composite, which I 
will read.” 

“What do you call it, Mr. Place?” asked the stenog- 
rapher. 

* Well, I don’t know,” replied Greenwich. 
* A Dooley Dialogue’ about describes it.” 


——~> 


**] don’t see how you can let Bridget have all those 
strange men in the kitchen,” «aid Mr. Blobbs, angrily. 
- ‘re not strange men,” answered Mrs. Blobbe, 
innocently ; ** they're only the butcher, the grocer, the 
baker, the iceman, and the policeman. They've been 
here lots of times before.” 


“What a 


“I guess 


“Well, what did she say?” asked Tattered Tomp- 
kins when his partner, Soiled Simpson, returned from 
an attempt to replenish the commissary. 

“T tole her,” replied Simpson, “ that I wanted some- 
thin’ to eat, an’ she eald: ‘What's the nee o' my givin’ 
¥ somethin’ to eat? Ye'll only get hungry again.’ 

ith that she shet the door, an’ what could I do ?” 


Papa. “Tommy, you should have got those breeches 
four inches longer. In two months they won't fit 


Tommy. “ But if I got them four inches longer they 
wouldn't fit me now. And isn’t now the best time 
for them to fit?” 

—_————— 


* Well,” announced Mr. Perkasie to his wife, “ John 
and Mary have taken the first step toward divorce.” 
“You don’t mean to tel) me! What on earth is 
thé matter ?’’ 
“They bave got married.” 
————~—__—_ 
“ So you have no House of Lords in this country 7” 
said the visiting Englishman. 
“ No, we haven't,” replied the American; “this is a 
nation without a peer. 
—_—_—__——_ 
Wiiseerorcs, “ Can you read music, Terwilliger 7” 
Teewitite6xce. “I cannot. All tanes look alike to 


TIME, 


IrT—” 


“Tex, Georcr, MY son, If | were rou, InxpEKD I wouLpn'r TRY IT.” 





